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By the Author of ‘‘ Rural Sonnets,” “ Sunlight and Moonlight on the Waters,” &c. 


O Britain! O my Country! stay the pest, 
The Epidemic canker-lust of gain, 
Which threatens all things, sacred and profane, 

And eats man’s heart away within his breast. 

It stalks thy soil, with leprous front and mien, 

And, its worst omen, shrinks not to be seen. 

It is this spotted plague which—grasping all 
For Mammon and his wealth-besotted. crew— 

Would hasten, Britain! thy decline and fall, 
And slay thee as Rome’s empire erst it slew. 

* Live and let live,” in characters of light, —_. 
Stamp on. thy laws, to check the slaves of gold, 
By whom their fellow-men are bought and sold, 

Unless the weaker find in thee their arm of might. 


Now, hear me, for the weakest of the weak, 

Their Masters’ and their Parents’ double thrall! 
For Parents brutaliz’d by want will seek 

Toil’s meagrest fruits, whatever else befal, 

And, in their offspring’s premature decay, 
Reckless will share, because, alas! ‘rwILL Pay. 
But theirs the fault who, brutaliz’d by gain, 

Clutch it, unmov’d, thro’ suff’ring and disease ; 
These are the hard Taskmasters to restrain, 

Whole populations’ dead’ners,—stunters,—these ! 
Who, by “ all work,” would make “no play” a fact, 
And to one half the age of man contract, 

As from the young they banish youth away, 
By tasks, each day, too long for labour of a day. 
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O gentlemen of England ! test the right— 
By your hearths’ fires you may, and prove the wrong— 
Call your own bright-eyed children to your sight, 
They are well-limb’d, well-nurtur’d, fresh, and strong ; 
Let your fair girls their brothers’ summons share, 
(Both sexes of the poor, now, claim your care.) 
Say, would you, for your lives, your sturdier young 
Should toil like yonder striplings, stiv’d, immur’d, 
But the two hours, from want and weakness wrung, 
Beyond “‘ the * day” to other crafts secur’d ! 
If not, then, doubt no more—no longer pause— 
Treat the false Theorists with stern contempt, 
And, by humanely wise, adjustive laws, 
From labour in excess, the Factory-young exempt. 


Inner Temple, January, 1846. . 


I LOVE TO SCAN THY ARTLESS FACE. 


By the late J. H. J., Son of the Author of “‘ Rural Sonnets,” “ Sunlight and 
Moonlight on the Waters,” &c. 


I Love to scan thy artless face, 

And watch those signs thou canst not smother ; 
And fondly strive thy thoughts to trace 

As tears and smiles o’ertake each other. 


That look, so stratige yet sweet to see, 
That look, on which I’m ever dwelling, 

nape far deeper bliss to me 

| lips possess the gift of telling. 


I love thee more—yes, more and mote, 
Each time I view those’ bright eyes beaming ; 

And: muse; in gentle rapture, o'er 

_ The tresses down thy fair neck streaming. 
“Tis sweeter still to hear thy voice . 
|. Make music to that.look of pleasure 

Which bids ny throbbing heart rejoice, 

- el dettite thea teines:then priceless treasure ! 
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NELL GWYNNE, OR THE COURT OF THE 
STUARTS. 


CHAPTER V. 


DISCOURSES OF THE CONSTITUTION OF ALSATIA, WITH A GLANCE AT THE 
WASHERWOMAN AND BARKER DYNASTIES, AND THE FURTHER FORTUNES 
OF NELL GWYNNE. ; 


Tue district of Alsatia, as we have already denominated 
Whitefriars, had formerly been under the government of a 
republic, which, though often visited with revolutionary move- 
ments, had existed through the whole of the Commonwealth. 
But about the same time that Cromwell, with the aid of the 
army, usurped the government of the nation, that of Alsatia 
also underwent a change, and the chief authority was seized by 
an adventurous washerwoman. This lady, being of an unscru- 

ulous disposition, not soon or easily intimidated, maintained 
i position till the Restoration, when, like the mother realm, 
Alsatia became the seat of a monarchy. Its post of honour had 
since been successively filled by several eminent criminals ; but, 
among. other things, the visitation of the Plague, in the year 
1664, had brought about an interregnum, which lasted nearly 
ayear. The realm was still in a state of anarchy, when it was 
invaded, with every other part of the metropolis, by the Great 
Fire. The deeds of violence, rapine, and bloodshed, unrestrained 
by any law, fear, or scruple which then took place, amidst the 
general confusion and helplessness, made an impression even on 
the Alsatians. When a knot of ruffians, herded for the nonce, 
were revelling among them in every kind of outrage, they were 
suddenly called upon by a stranger, whom none of them seemed 
to be acquainted with, to put them down. That done, the 
stranger subsequently engaged them in other arrangements— 
formed them, with the general concurrence, into several distinct 
companies—directed some to transport the maimed and helpless 
over the river—some to guard and remove whatever could be 
saved from the fire ; and finally, when flight could no longer be 
deferred, brought the majority of them safe to an encampment, 
in St. George’s fields. 
. On the return of the Alsatians to the sanctuary, the stranger, 
who was now known by the name of Barker, bore them com- 
y, and‘was unanimously elected their chief. He had filled 
is station for about a year, when he was joined, one day, with- 
out any previous intimation, by a woman and child; but, how- 
ever the former might be allied to him, he claimed no consan- 
_ §uinity with the latter. - Indeed, the little girl—for such she 
u2 
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was—did not even possess his name; and it was soon generally 
known that she bore the appellation of Nell Gwynne. 

He was well adapted for the post he had attained—possessing, 
among other qualifications, a strong and ready hand, and a 
dauntless spirit, with all the worst characteristics of the old 
Royalist soldiers, softened by a dash of their chivalry. Thus 
qualified, and supported, whenever occasion arose, by many of 
his former companions in arms and quondam adversaries, he 
held his ground amain, and met every attempt to depose him 
with the most severe retribution. 

After a lapse of years, the woman died, and the girl, now 
verging on womanhood, removed from the lodgings of the 
Rum-dumber and began to reside alone. But, protected by the 
influence of her guardian, she still lived securely; and though 
her calling of a fruit-vender, which she pursued at the theatre of 
the Duke of York, at Dorset Gardens, frequently kept her 
abroad at night, her connection with the Rum-dumber sur- 
rounded her with a constant safeguard, which the vilest bravo 
in Alsatia durst not infringe. 

It will, therefore, appear only reasonable, on consideration, 
that the circumstances attending her re-appearance in her hovel 
on the eve of. a deadly affray, as described in the conclusion of 
our last chapter, excited the attention of every spectator. After 
one glance in her face, the Rum-dumber, twining his arm round 


her waist, sought to re-assure her; and an opportunity seemed 
to arise for the renewal of the parley. 
vee Fortinbrass was the first to speak. » 


** Well, Master Rum-dumber,” he said, “ the girl’s not lost, 


ou see.” 
‘ “We wanted not her,” cried Blood, ‘ and we'll have the right 
one. Any way, we won't be balked of the setter.” 

‘ Silence !” cried the Rum-dumber. 

But Blood, too, was attended by a party, among whom was 
the elderly female; and, as he was thus directed to be silent, a 
murmur arose in the rear, which sounded like a prelude to 
outrage. The Rum-dumber, but too familiar with the Alsatian 
character, thought it prudent: to temporize. 

* Hold that hang-dog noise!” he exclaimed, “and you shall have 
fair dealing. Speak up, Nell, and set thyself clear of this outcry !” 

But Nell, before silent from exhaustion, was now speechless 
from terror; and, for a brief space, was really unable to exonerate 
herself. Nevertheless, a’ low whisper from her protector, and a 
glance at the young Cavalier, who was looking calmly on, 
seemed to re-assure her; atid reflecting that the fugitive lady 
was now beyond danger; and could riot be overtaken, she shortly 
acquired sufficient nerve to render an explanation. 

«What am I charged withal; your worship?” she inquired. 
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“T have done no wrong, that 1 wot of—except it be wrong to 
help off a poor maiden.” 

“Tis ill stirring a muddy pool, my bleak damsel,” observed 
a. long-visaged bravo, who, in his younger days, had been a 
Cromwellian, and was now an adherent of Blood’s, 

“She was a poor Puritan, chased by the Papists,” rejoined 
Nell.. ‘‘ Wast thou one of the crew, Master Blood 2” 

** Thou mongrel whelp, no!” returned Blood. 

*¢ An’ she were one of the flock, ’twas a good deed,” observed 
the quondam Cromwellian, in a nasal tone. 

Several individuals of the crowd, who had also figured in the 
Parliamentary army, applauded this sentiment ; and, to render 
it more emphatic, the speaker moved away from Blood, and 
posted himself by the side of the Rum-dumber. Before his 
example could have any effect, however, the attention of the 
spectators was attracted elsewhere. All at once, the sound of 
voices and of numerous footsteps, with the glare of flambeaux, 
and the clink of arms, was distinguished without, and there was 
a general rush to the door. ‘The crowd, however, soon hurried 
back again, and, at the same time, a body of musketeers appeared 
before the door and blocked up the passage. ‘They were headed 
by a civilian, attired in grave habits and a black cap, who was 
instantly recognised as one Master Graves, an emissary of the 
Lord Chief Justice. | 

“Who's the Trap nosing ?” inquired several voices. 

“Hold your peace, Alsatians!” cried the Rum-dumber. 
And, as his injunction was obeyed, he stepped forward a pace and 
confronted the officer. 

** Whom seek you, Master Graves?” he demanded. 

“Ho! ho! my devotions to your worship!” answered Graves, 
“T want a word with one of the King’s friends—Ralph Mowbray, 
commonly called Colonel Mowbray, who is charged with high 
treason.” : 

“ Take him, Topham!” cried the elderly female. 

» A loud laugh, which (so lax was their discipline) even the 
King’s musketeers did not discourage, followed this hit at the 
Popish plot; but it soon subsided, and, in a moment or two, all 
was again silent. 

» *€ Ay, take him, if you can find him,” observed the Rum- 
dumber, ‘‘ I know. him not,” 

iofMayhap,” interposed Blood, “‘ the setter, here, and his mate 
Fortinbrass, know more of him. Why, they’re gone!” 

a‘ Gone?” cried the officer of the law, ‘* Who?” 

7S Mowbray’s accomplices!” roared Blood, ‘‘’Sdeath! But 
the-girl,here!”” he added, turning his eyes on Nell. 

** Have a care, Blood!” muttered the Rum-dumber. 
_.beBlood shrank.back.. ‘‘ They're gone!” he added—“ The 
cursed Papists !” 
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‘** Ha! ha! they can’t go far!” grinned the officer of the Jaw. 
** The gates of tia are all guarded, and now, as we are 
baffled here, we'll scour the houses. All true lieges aid and 
assist;|—-Mowbray’s body, living or dead, will bring its captors 
fifty pounds !” 

omething. like a cheer, mingled with a low hoarse hum, such 
as had once prevailed among the Puritan party, broke from the 
crowd, and, without further ado, they all made for the street. 
The soldiers, also, at a signal from the officer, joined in the 
enterprise; and, no longer affording a scene of action, the hovel 
of Nell Gwynne was almost deserted. It still, however, had 
two inmates—Nell and the Rum-dumber. 

They were silent for a few minutes, when, satisfied that no 
one was within hearing, the Rum-dumber spoke. 

** This is what I feared,” he said: ‘‘Art thou so weary of 
dwelling safely that thou must needs turn brawler 2” | 

‘‘ The adventure was forced upon me,” answered Nell, ‘‘ but 
if it be a crime, as it too often seems, to shelter the oppressed, 
I am not loth to bear its punishment.” 

*¢ Ah, Nell! those plays and players will be thy downfall !” 
observed Barker—for such was the Rum-dumber’s name. ‘‘ Who 
can live on fine speeches? They may pass bravely enough, indeed, 
at Dorset Gardens, but they will buy only scorn in Alsatia.” 

“*T may soon leave Alsatia,” murmured Nell. 

** Ah?” cried Barker. 

Nell was silent. 

“¢ Haye acare, girl!” said Barker sternly. ‘I have told thee 
enough, methinks, of these court gallants, and what knaves they 
are ; and if thou fallest, thou fallest wilfully.” 

Nell’s face, which had just before been quite colourless, became 
suffused with crimson. | 

** This is not well of thee, Master Barker,” she said: ‘I seek 
advancement, it is true—seek to be released from this wretched 

_sinfulden; but, though I am poor, I am not dishonest. Master 
Otway; the playwright, whom you may wot of—” 

** Master Otway?” interrupted Barker. ‘‘ Ay, ay, I know 
him well. A high-mettled, gamesome roysterer he is, who, if 
his, purse be well provided, will ruffle it with the best to-day 
and statve at home to-morrow.” “ | 

“* In truth; an honest gentleman,” remarked Nell... ** He hath 
lately shewn himself to me in.a most ' friendly sort, and about a 
week pasty a8‘we held some talk together, he—” 

But, to her utter consternation, the blast of a horn here broke 

. on: her ear, and she suddenly became silent... - : 
** "Tis the call for rescue !") cried: Barker. . ‘I must away !” 
“* Shall Ibe safe?” faltered: Nell... | 
‘“* We'll not make too sure of) it,” teplied Barker. ‘‘ How's 
the door ?” } 
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The lock was broken; but the bolts, though loosened, were 
not much injured, and a few nails made them secure again. 

‘* Be wary, now, that thou open not the door again,” Barker 
then said. ‘‘ If the rabble come here, I will not be far off.” 

- 7 panke are in my heart,” said Nell. ‘“ But, prithee, 
good father, if thou canst readily do it, bear off the two 
Cavaliers.” : 

**] whispered Fortinbrass to make for the river,” answered 
Barker. “ But quick! shut the door !” 

He darted off with these words; and Nell, now left to herself, 
‘Jost no time in securing the door. She was, as may be supposed, 
haunted by a thousand fears, and by various anxieties; but, in - 
her heart, she yet retained a degree of her native resolution. 
Nevertheless, the noises which now arose around, and which one 
moment seemed at a distance, and then at hand, might well 
intimidate even a bold heart. They excited her fears, not only 
for others, but for herself; and while she felt a lively concern 
for the fugitive lady, and for the young Cavalier, with whose 
fortunes she had suddenly become associated, she was filled with 
dread and anxiety at her own situation. Reflection, however, 
somewhat re-dassured her, and while she was still pondering on 
the subject, she finally fell asleep. 


CHAPTER VI. 


REVERTS TO COLONEL MOWBRAY, AND THE FAIR AGATHA, AND TO CERTAIN 
; STRANGE ADVENTURES THEY ENCOUNTERED. 


Wuewn the Dutch skipper, who, to mark his identity, bore the 
designation of Mynheer Schuyp, found that the old galliot was 
within reach of gun-shot, he turned leisurely round, and ordered 
‘the ship to be hove-to. The boat of a man-of-war was in his 
‘wake, pulling directly for the ship; and a stripling in its stern, 
who evidently stood in the situation of its commander, was heard 
‘hailing him, and, at the same time, urging forward the willing 
‘boatmen, in a very authoritative and excited manner. 

v* "Now, then, you lubberly Dutch swab!” he cried to Schuyp, 
“will you bring your pickled herring-tub to an anchor?” 

“1s Donder and blitzen!” muttered Schuyp, ‘‘ you vas von 
*narse jong blexun! Ah! you vas!” 

As he spoke, he turned to look for Colonel Mowbray; but 
“that person, sensible that the boat had come in quest of him, 
had retired from the deck, and descended to the cabin. Agatha, 
trembling with terror, yet, from a filial apprehension, endeavour- 
ing to conceal her feelings, accompanied him thither. As they 
“entered the cabin the Colonel caught her in his arms. 
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*f Must I leave thee, my dearest!” he exclaimed, in a broken 
voice, “and leave thee, too, a lamb, at the mercy of the wolf 2” 

‘“‘No,, dear!” answered Agatha, in a tolerably firm tone, 
‘‘ thou must leave me to the mercy of God.” 

‘Let me kiss thee!” rejoined her grandfather; ‘‘ out of the . 
mouths of babes and sucklings, saith the Lord, shall man be 
taught wisdom. Of a verity I am old; and my child’s child, by 
her example, lends my eyes new light. The Lord giveth, and 
the Lord taketh away ; blessed be the name of the Lord!” 

Here he became silent, and Agatha, though expecting every 
moment that they would be separated—perhaps for ever, could 
not sufficiently compose herself to speak further. The short 
time they could pass together was thus running to waste; but 
the strong mind of the Colonel, though shaken, was not sub- 
dued; he was not unmindful of their situation; and, after a 
brief yet dreadful interval, he became more resolute. 

** My child, we must part!” he said, pressing Agatha more 
closely to his bosom. ‘‘ But be not downcast; and may the 
Lord, in his mercy and goodness, make thy horn exalted. 
Next to Him, Sir Patience, I know, will approve himself thy 
true friend. Thou must hie to him straight.” 

*“* May not I go with thee ?” faltered Agatha. 

The Colonel paused, but it was, it would seem, not to regu- 
late his decision, but to check his emotion. 

** Dost think they would suffer thee?” he said. “No! no! 
Go, then, straight to Sir Patience! He hath my will, and 
charge of all my effects. This Dutch navigator, I fear, is a false 
knave and a traitor, but have thou.no fear of him: [ will say that 
in his ear, that will make him serve thee faithfully.” 

‘‘ He is here!” said Agatha. . 

The Dutch skipper, indeed, unconscious that he had been the 
subject of observation, here entered the cabin. 

** Der blexun, he vas come!” he observed. 

With this announcement, he turned his dull heavy eyes, which 
were almost buried in fat, on the face of Agatha; and they 
revealed such a sinister expression, that they made her shrink. 
As he turned to her grandfather, however, his face seemed, 
whether truly or not, to be marked with a touch of sympathy. 

*< Yaw, he vas come !” he observed, 

‘‘ Hark-~ye!”" returned Colonel Mowbray. 

And, stepping a pace forward, he dropped his voice to a 
whisper, and. spoke, in the Dutchman’s ear. His. communica- 
tion, whatever it might refer to, was clearly a momentous one ; 
for; though he was.of a phlegmatic disposition, his auditor heard 
it with dismay. ‘ee wpe 
_.**. Der.Teuvil!” he. exclaime . , 

But, before he could make any further observation, a noise 
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overhead, on tire deck, attracted his attention, and brought their 
conference to a close. 

Come,” cried a voice, “tumble up here, you prick-eared 
rascal! Where is he? Bear a hand, you lubbers, and hoist 
him up!” 

These peremptory commands, which were delivered in a 
very puny voice, proceeded from the mouth of the man-of-war’s 
midshipman, who, having mounted to the ship’s deck, was now 
making his way to the cabin. He was accompanied by a gentle- 
man in black, who was, indeed, no other than Master Graves, 
the emissary of the Chief Justice. 

Colonel Mowbray, aroused by their approach, again turned to 
Agatha, and prepared to bid her farewell. While he was yet 
addressing her, Master Graves entered the cabin. 

“Ah, Colonel, we have met at last,” he cried, with a grin. 
Fair mistress, my service to you! ”’—he dropped a familiar nod 
to Agatha. ‘“ ’Tis against my will, as you will credit, to part 
such worshipful company; but, on my conscience, ’tis no more 
than mine office, and I must comply.” 

**T attend thee,” answered the Colonel. He paused, but the 
indecision which, from his silence, he seemed to betray, was but 
momentary, and, before any one could interpose, he again spoke. 

“My child!” he said, fixing his eyes on Agatha, “ be of 
good cheer! Are not two sparrows sold for one farthing, and, 
behold, not one of them shall fall to the ground, except by His 
will. Fare thee well!” 

Agatha, overwhelmed with grief, and, in her utter anguish, 
forgetting even her fears—forgetting even the helplessness and 
danger of her situation, though alone, unfriended, and defence- 
less, and left in the power of a suspected foe—Agatha bowed 
her head in silence. At first she felt inclined, in her inexpres- 
sible misery, to throw herself on his bosom, and give utterance 
to her feelings in tears: then she thought only how she could 
best assure Aim, and assuage his anxiety.about her. But she 
durst not speak. She felt that, at that moment, a single word 
from ‘lier would prostrate them both. She waved her hand, 
therefore, in silence,-and, seeming to understand her feelings; 
the:Colonel broke away. 

The boat of the man-of-war, which had brought up his two 
captors, was towing alongside the ship; and, by the direction of 
Master Graves, he bestowed himself in its stern. His captors 
_ placed themselves beside him ; and the boatman, by their orders, 
pulled directly for the shore. 

“On their arrival at the shore, at a pomt where, neglected as 
our navy then was, there was already collected a large magazme 
of naval materiel, indicating it to be the site of an important 
maritime ‘station, the Colonel was lodged in the dock-yard 
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guard-house, and there left to himself. Almost within sight of 
his helpless grandchild, he here gave way, in his solitude, to the 
anxious thoughts which she inspired. In his paternal fears for 
her, he quite forgot himself. A dungeon, a mock trial, and a 
gibbet, blackened and deformed by a thousand ignominious as- 
sociations, was the prospect he was approaching, and, as far as 
they affected only himself, he looked on them composedly. But 
to think on the dangers that surrounded his child—his dear, 
ecious child—the last mark and memorial of his race, did in- 
eed bow and daunt his spirit. 

Could he no longer afford her the shadow of a safeguard ? 
Must she, who was so good, and true, and pure—-so innocent and 
beautiful, stand in the world alone ?—her very excellence her 
destruction, and her loveliness her greatest peril? Gracious 
Heaven! was he, a living man, with a strong arm and a daring 
sword, to be close at hand, and she to be defenceless?. He re- 
curred to the demeanour of the Dutch captain; he thought of 
Agatha’s silent and passive agony; and a presentiment fell upon 
him, in connexion with these reflections, that he should never 
see her again. 

He threw himself on the prison floor, With his spirit bowed 
in the dust, his head sunk on his breast, and his brawny hands, 
which had so long buffeted with adversity, clasped desperately 
wgetens he felt that he should at least see her in heaven ! 

he hours passed slowly on; the day wore away; those twin 
sisters, evening and night, (whose embrace is so fond, that they 
seem, in reality, to be but one, and to melt into each other) gra- 
dually drew nigh; and there he-lay still. But he was aroused 
at last. The door of his cell was opened, and the officer of the 
guard, with Master Graves, and several other persons, made 

i ce in the ge. 

** Come, Colonel,” said Master Graves, ‘ the coach has come, 
and we are all ready!” 

Mowbray, without making’ a reply, rose slowly to his feet, 
and signified his readiness to ‘proceed. A’ coach—or one of 
those’clumsy leather vehicles, called coaches, which had recently 
come into pretty \geriefal use—was waiting without, and, led 
forward’ by “Graves, ‘he*todk ‘a ‘seat in’ the ‘interior, Graves 
bore him company 5 d two armed constables, who had been 


ard-hous door, having perched themselves 
| rarew acl of the dbek yond, ‘and sét forward 


er, Graves, sow broke silence, and partly 


is‘ of ) tion, atid partly because, 

. ice of his’ profession, e°desired to w forth 
some’ admission of guilt, “sought to lead’ him ‘into conversation. 
But he talked to’ the winds. “Mowbray, whether he heard him 
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or not, made no reply, and, finding it. ineffective, he finally 
relinquished his design, and became quite sullen. 

Meantime, regardless of what passed—heedless of the slow 
progress of the coach, or the ruggedness of the road.(which. re- 
peated jolts rendered continually apparent) Mowbray still dwelt 
on. the friendless and perilous situation of his darling child, 

But, thank Heaven! his suspense would soon be at.an end— 
The vehicle he travelled in, the top and vane of so many ter- 
rors, might be looked on as his hearse, and its real destination 
was his grave ! 

Almost as the thought occurred to him, voices were. heard 
without, from the rear and front of the coach in angry alterca- 
tion... The report of a pistol succeeded; and the tramp of 
several horses, blended with a sharp, clinking noise, like the 
jingle of military harness, was heard approaching. The next 
moment the coach stopped, and its two side-doors, though well 
secured within, were wrenched violently open. 

All this had transpired so suddenly, and had been effected so 
instantaneously, that before the guardians of the coach, including 
Master Graves, had been well alarmed, they found themselves in 
the. position of prisoners. As the doors of the coach were 
severally forced open, a mounted cavalier, disguised in a vizard, 
presented himself at each, and looked earnestly in. No one 
could distinguish their features; but, to prevent confusion, it is 
expedient to state, for the information of those concerned, that 
they have figured in a former chapter of this history, and were 
then respectively known as the young Cavalier, and Captain 
Fortinbrass. It was the latter who spoke. 

‘Soh, Master Graves!” he cried, in a feigned voice, ‘“‘ who 
have we here!” 

** Who the devil are you?” returned Graves, sullenly, at the 
same time privately cocking a pistol. 

** Nay, nay, my errand is with thy prisoner, if thou have one,” 
answered Fortinbrass, . “‘ Come forth, sir captive! ” 

.. “Tl have thee down first,” cried Grayes.. - 

_(,He levelled his pistol; but, as he drew the trigger; Mowbray, 

who was watching him,. jerked it upward, and the ball passed 

through the coach-roof. At the same moment Mowbray 

. knocked him down. : 

.. “* Here. is. a..cord, sir prisoner,” said Fortinbrass,: quite unaf- 
edby his narrow escape: “Tie the villain securely, now, 

Mo oe foot !” , i * : 
tsMowbray, eager for action, caught the fered cord, an 
thoug! ae without considerable difficulty, aan the speaker’s 
injunction into. effect. -This done, he threw. the. officer, now 
med. and. powerless, on the carriage floor, and, with some- 

like the agility, of youth, sprang to the ground, 
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The moon was high in the heavens, and a glance around— 
for he was familiar with the locality—showed him that they 
were in St. George’s Fields. The horses had been unharnessed 
from’ the coach; and its driver and attendants, like Graves, de- 

rived of their arms, and well secured with cords. Five cava- ° 
iers, who, like Fortinbrass, were disguised in vizards, and all 
very efficiently armed, stood by, with their horses ready for ser- 
vice ; and, in the rear, a mounted groom, who was also vizarded, 
held the rein of a led horse. 

As Mowbray observed these particulars, Fortinbrass, who ap- 
peared to be the leader of the party, beckoned the groom for- 
ward, 

“Mount!” he whispered to Mowbray. ‘‘ We have no time 
to spare!” . 

-With a promptitude foreign to his years, Mowbray seized the 
rein of the led horse, and vaulted intothe saddle. Riding to the 
front, he was joined, a few paces further on, by the young Cava- 
lier and Fortinbrass; and, leaving the coach and its guardians in 
the road, the whole party galloped forward. 

They proceeded a short distance without speaking, but, when 
they had got fairly on their way, Captain Fortinbrass, resuming 
his own proper voice, began to discourse. 

* Well, Colonel Mowbray, thou seest I have not forgotten 
thee !” he said. 

‘© Noble prince!” answered Mowbray, ‘‘ thou art the first of 
thy race who ever remembered a friend.” 

- The Prince—for such he was—averted his head. . 

‘“* | werea knave to forget mine,” he observed. ‘And yet, in 
sober verity, I had been powerless to help thee, only for the 
aid of our gallant comrade.”—And -here, raising his hand, he 
pointed at’ the young Cavalier. ‘‘ This most excellent stra- 
tagem was devised by him.” 

«| thank your noble Grace, first,” answered Mowbray, “ and, 
secondly, I own myself bounden to this gentleman.” 

‘*No more of it,” returned the Prince. ‘‘ Yonder is St. 
George’s Cross ; ‘and there, if we would proceed safely, we must 
part. My brave friend here (you may name him Captain 
Gresham) will escort you to a secure refuge.” 

‘*T thank your Grace,” replied Mowbray, anxious, now he 
was free, to ascertain the safety of his grand-daughter, “ but I 

repairing ‘to Sir Patience Ward’s.” .. 

* Sir Patience is an honest citizen,” rejoined the Prince, 
“but» he! is, [fear me, a timid one. Well, well, take Captain 
Gresham’ with you, and ifthe knight, as is not unlikely, be un- 
courteous, he will-bestow you more:suitably. Now farewell!” 

Here he reined up, and, while: he drew home his bridle, ex- 
tended his right’ hand, ‘which he ‘had at liberty, to Mowbray. 
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The latter hesitated a moment ; then, uncovering, he raised his 
proffered hand to his lips, and said, in a low whisper,—‘ God 
save your Masesty! ” 

The Prince, no longer fearful of being recognised, had taken 
off his vizard, but, in the prevailing obscurity, the deep flush 
that mounted to his face could not be distinguished. It was 
immediately superseded by a ghastly paleness. 

‘No, no!” he murmured, ‘ not while he lives!” 

With these words he turned his horse’s head, and, waving 
back his followers, suffered Mowbray and the young Cavalier, 
who, for the present, must bear the name of Harold Gresham, 
to proceed by themselves. 

These two persons, riding forward, were each too much en- 
gaged by their own thoughts, and were both of too reserved a 
disposition to enter into a regular discourse, and, as they passed 
on their way, they spoke but little. It was nearly midnight by 
the time they reached Stangate ; but, by dint of an increased 
fee, they secured the services of the ferry, and were, with their 
horses, shortly transported to Westminster. Thence they re- 
paired, without further delay, to the residence of Sir Patience 
Ward, in Bishopsgate. 

But a few minutes previous to their arrival thither, a lower 
apartment of the Knight’s mansion, facing the street, was occu- 
pied by a young lady, whom it is advisable to bring under im- 
mediate notice. The moment, perhaps, was favourable to such a 
proceeding, for she sat at a table, writing; and, in her un- 
guarded posture, her features and person could be viewed ef- 
fectively. 

She was a mere girl, and had, in all probability, hardly reached 
her seventeenth summer. Yet there was a depth, if one may so 
> ingen in her exquisitely fair complexion—a sort of reflection on 
the mirror—that belonged rather to maturity than girlhood, and 
partook more of Autumn than Spring. . It was, however, 
lightened, if not overruled, by her bright hazel eyes, and by her 
glowing lips, which, viewed apart, reminded the beholder of the 
image of Suckling— 


‘“‘ Her lips were red, and one was thin 
Compared to that was next her chin— 
Some bee had stung it newly.” 


Her person, of course, was yet scarcely developed; but, con- 
sidering her years, it already displayed the most charming pro- 
_ portion. She wore her dress high, which was not the prevailing 

mode; but, in her stooping position, it left uncovered, every 
’ nowiand then, the upper region of her bosom, which was formed 
and. coloured with bewitching accuracy. It rose imperceptibly, 
and with unerring gradation, to hey small and graceful throat, 
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and this, in: its’perfectness of form and colour, was equally fas- 
cinating.. But it wasin her face that one recognised her greatest 
charm. Her forehead especially, from its surpassing brightness, 
won, the highest admiration, yet was hardly so lovely in its 
simple self, as in the contrast it offered to her raven hair. 
This, parted. in the middle, was turned in winning ringlets 
over her temples; and, ae with no show of exuberance, 
fell almost to’ her bosom. Nor did it, in its progress down- 
ward, invade the turning of her sunny cheek, which, if it 
wore no dimple, was yet most ‘perfectly rounded, and was as 
bright as morning. Her complexion, indeed, was thus clear 
throughout, and, withal, was so admirably mingled, that the 
eye had barely fixed and ascertained one tint, when it fell, 
by a sudden and agreeable surprise, on the delicate colouring 
of another. 

She appeared to be intent on her writing; but suddenly, 
—and not without a slight start—shé came to a pause. The 
tramp of horses’ feet saluted her ear—she heard a sound 
like the opening of a door—a hasty footstep approached ; 
and, trembling with agitation, she sprang to her feet. 

She had but just risen, when the Soak; which was right 
opposite to where she stood, was thrown open, and Colonel 

owbray entered the room. The young lady, uttering an 
exclamation of joy, advanced to meet him, and, as she drew 
nigh, sank into his arms. 

** Nay, nay, sweet Agatha,” said Mowbray, in a thick voice, 
‘this is not-done bravely, child!” 

** The surprise, I fear me, may work her mischief,” ob- 
served another voice. 

Agatha, though overcome with emotion, here looked up, and, 
: the second speaker, recognised the person of the young 

avalier. 


CHAPTER VII. 


NELL BECOMES ACQUAINTED WITH CERTAIN POETS, AND OTHER BAD COM- 
PANY; AND MAKES HER APPEARANCE IN A NEW CHARACTER. 


On. the..morning ofthe day which closed the last chapter, 
about. the hour..of ten, the stage of the new theatre in Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Square,.for'which a patent had just been assigned to 
the celebrated Betterton,: was occupied by two groups of per- 
sont, Te m itis. mecessary:to ntarshal also on the stage of 

s history. iw ,s08i at mi ys! ,domis 

The, rearward group--co only of players—the most 

rominent, of whom (yet: how long forgotten!) were Smith, 
Harris, Underhill and Leigh, and, not to omit their gentler 
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contemporaries, Mesdames Gibbs, Price and Spencer. But 
the front group was composed of more distinguished persons, 
including some of the master spirits of the age; and it is to 
this one especially, for more reasons than need be mentioned, 
that. we have to direct attention. 

The foremost of the party—a tall intelleetual-looking man, 
dressed in grave habits, laced with black—was Betterton him- 
self, in speaking of whom it was said, by a celebrated critic, 
that :“‘ Shakespeare conceived, and Betterton realized. There 
had never. been two Shakspeares, and there could only be 
one. Betterton.” 

A cavalier of middle age, dressed in a frock of tissue, whose 
noble features and engaging manner, free from the least affec- 
tation, at once denoted him a gentleman and courtier, stood 
next tohim. It was Lord Buckhurst. 

He smiled at Betterton’s observation, and, wheeling round, 
turned the conversation to a person in his rear—a man of middle 
age, dressed, like Betterton, in grave habits, and having a slight 
inclination to stoop, but whose countenance, notwithstanding a 
look of gloom about the eyes, fairly beamed with expression. 

** Think’st thou this is true, Master Dryden?” he said. “Is 
this some hoax of our playful Otway?” 

* Nay, nay, my lord,” smiled the illustrous Dryden. ‘ He 
would not mar his play, methinks, with a jest.” 

Before the nobleman could utter a rejoinder, a fourth person 
interposed—a dashing, martial-looking cavalier, who was, indeed, 
no other than Sir George Etherege.. As he stepped forward 
to speak, he involuntarily displayed, in his handsome and winning 
countenance, that look of innate kindness and immovable good 
temper, which had procured him universal esteem, and, in an 
age which dwelt more in scandal than eulogy, earned him the 
name of * easy George and gentle Etherege.” 

* *Tis most honestly said, brother John!” he remarked, “I 
will wager my Hanover mare, which is the best blood in town, 
on Otway’s earnestness.” 

* That mare of thine will certainly fail thee one day,” cried 
Lord Buckhurst. “‘ It hath, to m litem been thy con- 
_ stant stake and wager for two whole months. But here is our 
fair. cousin Davenant, who only lives in vivacity, as silent as a 

ost. What mystery art thou fraught withal, good Charley ? 

. love us, oe a man, and ‘shame the devil!” 

ie. person, addressed was a slight young man, attired in habi- 
liments.of some pretensions. But his chief attraction, as far as 
_ appearances were concerned, lay in his face, which presented so 
‘marked a resemblance to that of Shakespeare, that, had they 
Srediim ahe:same age; he might have passed for the poet him- 
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‘“‘ Nay, nay, I seek not to shame the devil,” answered Da- 
venant, “ but to amaze your lordship! ‘Tis a piece of woman's 
wit.” 

“‘ How wondrous deep!” cried Betterton. ‘‘ Of averity I may 
say to thee, Charley, as Sir John Suckling said to thy father— 


* Thou hast redeemed us, Will, and future times 
Shall not account unto the age’s crimes 
Dearth of pure wit.” 


“ Or, to go further,” observed the nobleman, “as dear Will 
Shakespeare may have said to thy Prencenneherse * Make the 
doors upon a woman’s wit, and 't will out at the keyhole : stop 
that, ’t will fly with the smoke out of the chimney.” 

* Truly, ’tis marvellous dark!” remarked Dryden. 

“Nay, nay, not if it be woman's wit,” suggested Sir George 
Etherege. 

** Gentle George, methinks, is driving after Barry,”} said the 
nobleman. 

There was a general laugh. 

** Parblue, my lord !” said Etherege, with a slight smile, “ this 
is unfair of thee. But vive la bagatelle! Did not I see thee 
last night, at Dorset Gardens, coquetting with the pretty orange 
girl ? ” 3 

“Oh! oh!” cried Betterton and Davenant. | 

** My lord, my lord, this is not well,” smiled Dryden. “ Fair 
Nelly will beat thee off! ” | 

‘** And so will Master Hart,” observed Davenant. 

* And Lacy!” said Betterton. ‘‘ But talk of the devil—” 

** And he appears!” cried a new comer. 

It was the Pantie Adonis—Lacy, who, like Sir George 
Etherege, had won a good name in an evil age, and, both in per- 
son and conversation, was considered ‘‘ the prettiest fellow 
about town.” He was followed by a military-looking man, 
apparently about thirty, whose fine person, though set off with 
every advantage of taste and dress (approaching almost to dan- 
dyism) revealed marked traces of dissipated habits: it was 
Otway the poet. By his side walked his double, Duke, whose 
poetry, as far as respects the world at large, has long since been 
sunk in Lethe, but whose friendship for Otway has rendered 
him: immortal. . He was leaning on the arm ofa player named 
Hart,..who, like Davenant, bore a remarkable resemblance to 
Shakespeare, and was, indeed, the. grandson of the Poet's sister. 


* Sir William, father of ‘Charles’ Davenaint, was reported to be the natural 
son of Shakespeare, by the beautiful hostess of the Crown, at Oxford. 
, t Alluding, perhaps, to Sir George's Liaison for Mrs. Barry the actress.. 
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Finally, two ladies, if one may so call them, brought up the 
rear, and immediately secured universal attention. 

One of the ladies, who was the taller of the two, wore a mask; 
the other was a pleasing-looking creature, though drawing fast 
on thirty, and might, if she had been less affected, have been 
considered pretty. She was instantly recognised as Mrs. Barry ; 
and Sir George Etherege, whose passion for her was as earnest 
as it was unlawful, sprang forward to meet her. 

“Fair Mistress Barry! how goes the day with you?” he 
whispered. ‘ ’Tis now high noon with me.” 

“Now, Sir George, I protest, by my troth, and by every 
pretty oath I can swear,” answered Mrs. Barry, “ you frighten 
me out of my wits. Oh! Sir George! ‘tis vastly cruel of you.” 

While Sir George, in an under tone, sought to reassure 
the alarmed lady, Lord Buckhurst addressed himself to the com- 
pany generally, 

“ Fair Mistress Barry, accept my entire devotion,” he said. 
“* Master Lacy, you are fresh from the opera; how fares it, sir, 
with our cousin Purcell, and the dames of Charter-house 
‘Square? Master Duke, give you good morrow; I owe you a 
rundlet of canary. Fair Master Hart, I hope all is well at the 
Cockpit. Killegrew, methinks, is not doing amiss. Master 
Otway, I avow myself, as ever, your most true admirer. And, 
beauteous unknown,” he concluded, as he presented himself be- 
fore the mask, ‘‘ who hast taken me captive with thy half-hidden 
glance, let me remove thy cruel vizard, and look on all thy 
charms.” 

He raised his hand, but, while it was yet only half-lifted, 
he was drawn back by Otway. . 

“Gramercy, my lord, the mask will scratch you!” cried 
the poet. ‘‘ But let her have her will. The play is mine, and, 
if it fail, *twill be my loss.” 

** "Tis well spoken,” observed Master Duke. 

“Then suffer it to stand so,” interposed Betterton; “ but, 
for the sake of order, let us waste no more time. ‘Ho, 

mpter, ring thy bell! Now, lords and gallants, leave us a 

i e. Paiute and gentlemen, think of your parts, and 
let us, for Master Otway’s sake, do our best for ‘ Friendship’s 
“In Favour.’ ” ) 

Such was the title of the play which, after a long interval 
of preparation, was now to be rehearsed, and, as the manager 
ceased speaking, the necessary arrangements for the exhibition 
were speedily effected. But, interesting as the piece was, it 
‘was by the character of Lady Squeamish, which was sustained by 
the fair mask, that admiration was especially excited ; and the 
conception of the part seemed to be strengthened and enlarged 
bythe performance of the actress. Plaudit after plaudit burst 
x 
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from the admiring spectators; and Lord Buckhurst, in parti- 
cular, seemed: unable to give expression to his feelings. At 
the conclusion’ of the play, he broke away from his friends, 
and, «pushing through the leading players, who were breaking 
off into groups, and past his favourite Betterton, made his way ~ 
directly to the fair debutante. 

‘Mysterious divinity, whose very lisping is wit,” he said, 
‘* wilt thou still repel thy poor admirer ?” 

The mask, who was pushing past: him, drew up—perhaps 
gratified that so noble a gentleman, the mirror and Mzcenas of 
his age, who was less distinguished by his rank than his wealth 
—less by his wealth than his generosity—should offer her a 
tribute of applause. But,’ if such were her feeling, it soon 
subsided, and she answered his salutation with a light laugh. 

‘Laugh on, cruel scorner!” said the nobleman, “I would 
that, for the future, I might provoke thy scorn for ever, so that 
I could hear that sweet laugh !” 

** Hold! hold! an’ thou would’st not have me die!” answered 
the mask. ‘“ Bethink thee! how many times, and how vainly, 
hast thou uttered and repeated those false words ?” 

‘* False words!” echoed the nobleman. ‘‘ By my hand, they 
are most veritably true !” , | 

“Thou art an absolute Lothario!” returned the mask. 
** Didst thou not, now, no longer since than yester-even, urge a 
lady with this same protest ?” 

“On my faith, no!” replied the peer, musingly. ‘“ And yet, 
I cry you mercy! I did, out of pure jest, say some sort of words 
to an orange wench. No more, I[ promise you.” 

** An orange wench!” laughed:the mask, ‘“‘ Ho! ho!” 

** A good jest, I promise you!” said: the peer, also laughing ; 
‘and it pleased her mightily. ‘To speak the truth, she is a 
marvellous fair wench.” 

“« Still a wench 2?” answered the mask. | 

** No more of her, I prithee!” returned the nobleman. ‘She 
is, I doubt not, a mere drab. But thou, sweet goddess ?—” 

** Nay, nay, nay?” laughed the mask. 

** Those La"? rr 

** But the orange wench 2” cried the mask. 

“* That fair face !—” 

“Tell me of the drab !” said the mask. 

** Hang her?” cried the Peer. 

“« Nay; false lord'!’’ returned the lady, ‘‘ thou wouldst not 
surely hang me?” : : 
sin te these words, sneer off her eae: andthe nobleman, 

ing up, recognised’ ir orange+girl, Nell Gwynne. 
. He dropped his glance directly ; ‘sina arid ‘one hand raised to 
his: face,,and the other, which was ungloved, pressed on his 
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heart, fell on one knee at her feet. The part of the stage they 
occupied, owing to the interposition of a side-scene, was screened 
from observation ; and, in the bustle attending the genervl dis- 

ion, they had hitherto escaped remark. At this moment, 
Solbesieh, two persons came in sight of them, who evidently 
beheld their situation with anything but indifference. They 
were the two players, Hart and Lacy. 

“False lord!” said Nell, “‘ what should be thy punishment ?” 

‘* Eternal disdain!” answered the Peer. ‘ Death!” 

** What if I forgive thee ?” asked Nell. 

The nobleman, seemingly electrified by the mere thought, 
sprung to his feet, and pressed her hand to his lips. As he did 
so, Nell, looking round, discovered her two former admirers, 
and, prompt in her perceptions, quickly perceived their dis- 
composure. 

**Soh, gallants!” she cried, laughing, ‘‘who is dead? Fair 
Master Hart, give me thy hand! Master Lacy, pull forth thy 
kerchief, and wipe that cloud from thy brow. For thee, my 
lord, thou must bear my vizard for me!” 

And, seeing that all were pleased, Nell checked her laugh, 
_ and smiled on each alike. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HOW NELL FOUND THAT THE ROAD TO PREFFRMENT, IF TRAVERSED RASHLY, 
MAY LEAD TO DISHONOUR: WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF A MYSTERIOUS APPA- 
- RITION. ; 


Master Otway’s play, so carefully and effectively put forward, 
with every advantage of scene, decoration, and caste, was received 
by the public with unmingled approbation. Yet it was by the 
representative of the baffled intriguante, Lady Squeamish, that 
the applause of the spectators was most frequently elicited. 
Her singular beauty, her winning manner, and her admirable art, 
which was continually throwing forward some new and un- 
expected attraction, were the theme of universal applause; and, 
as the play was again and again repeated, her personal loveliness 
and professional merit became one of the topics of the day. 

It will readily be imagined, that in so vicious and licentious 
an age, this necessarily laid her open, in the course of time, to 
many temptations—to the snares of the envious, and the solicita- 
tions’ of the corrupt. Apparently unfriended and defenceless, 
she received more than one offer of distinguished protection ; 
but;:cautiously threading the quicksands around her, she held 
straight to her course, and was deaf alike to the jeers of her 
rivals and the seductions of her admirers. 

*\(But, though undaunted, the poor girl, thus mocked and 
x2 
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harassed, was not indifferent to the peril of her situation. In 
her solitary moments, she felt it severely, and the epithets 
she had won in public, and which are still applied to her, of. 
‘‘ merry-hearted. Nell,” ‘“‘gay, laughing Nell,” and “ jocund 
Nelly,” fell on her ears like a bitter mockery, as false and hollow 
as the world itself. 

Often, in the depth of night, when no eye could observe her, 
did she bend thou ht after thought on her melancholy condition; 
often did it call the tears:to her sleepless eyes; and, think as 
she might, she could still start only the one reflection—* I must 
FALL!” ' 

Thus, sad and anxious, but, over all, wearing an air of uniform 
gaiety, she passed nearly a month; and, as each day increased 
her popularity, so every hour, in her progress onward, aggravated 
her embarrassment. At last she began to falter. One evening, 
after an unusually brilliant performance, which drew from every 
part of the theatre the most rapturous applause, she hurried 
trom the stage alone. Anxious to avoid observation, she stole 
away from the company, and proceeded, with a quick step and 
a heavy and drooping heart, to what, according to Pepys, was 
called ‘‘the Woman’s Shift.” Here, as the room was devoted 
exclusively to the female portion of the company (and, indeed, 
was appropriated by them to the purposes of the toilet), she 
hoped to enjoy a short period of seclusion; but she had been its 
occupant only a few minutes when she was startled by the 
approach of a footstep. 

ndignant at this invasion of her privacy, she hastily arose, 
determined that the intruder, however elevated his rank, should 
not triumph in his effrontery. Hardly had the resolution oc- 
curred to her when the chamber-door, which she had neglected 
to fasten, was thrown open, and, to her great surprise, she found 
herself confronted by a stranger. 

He was a man of good stature and commanding figure, 
although, on a close inspection, he appeared to have turned his 
fiftieth year. But-from his wearing a trim peruke, which fell in 
long curls to his shoulders, there was still a look of youth about 
his dark features that rendered his.exact age open to specula- 
tion... He was dressed in a suit of black velvet, made very plain, 
but on his breast, otherwise free from decoration, he wore the 
lesser George, or star of the, Garter, which, of its simple self, at 
once denoted him to. be a nobleman. 

‘¢ Fair| Mistress Gwynne,” he said, stepping forward, “I fear 
me J] am not welcome.” 

** Know you where you are, Sir?” answered Nell. 

» * T faith, yes!” » smiled. the, Cavalier. ‘‘ The room bears a © 
ood name !” t york 

‘* So do I, Sir!” returned Nell. 
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‘St. George!” exclaimed the Cavalier, “‘ thou hast a right 
ready wit, Nelly! Let us be friends !” 

“Your friendship,” replied Nell, “would become me as ill, 
my lord, as that star on thy breast becomes you.” 

“Smart, by St. Louis!” returned the Cavalier. ‘“ But if I 
can only win thee, Nell, I shall have a star in my heart, as well 
as on my breast.” 

“And, as thou wilt never have the one in thy heart,” said 
Nell, “thou hadst better put the other in thy pocket. But 
prithee, if thou wouldst escape scathless, take thyself hence; for 
we waste words.” 

‘Ha! ha! ha!” cried the Cavalier. ‘‘ Let me first taste thy 
fair lips, Nelly.” 

** Hast thou not had enough of them?” asked Nell. 

“« Ay, ay, in a rough way,” answered her suitor, with a smile, 
“and, just to please thee, I will now taste them at leisure. 
Thou hast shown me the flower, and I must now, if only in 
compliment, regale myself with its odour.” 

Here he sprang forward; and before Nell, who was unprepared 
for his approach, could effect a retreat, caught her gently round 
the waist. Glowing with indignation, yet, in the surprise, 
unable to throw his hold aside, she reeled back into her chair, 
and called for help. She hardly expected that her cries would 
be heard, but, while she was yet speaking, the door flew open, 
and two cavaliers rushed in. 

One of them, who was foremost, and who was very richly 
attired, was the person spoken of as Captain Fortinbrass, and 
afterwards by the designation of the Prince, in our preceding 
chapters. The other was a slight young man, of noble aspect, 
and, like the Prince, very superbly and gallantly appareled. 

Nell, re-assured by their presence, now broke away from her 
assailant, and sought the two noblemen’s protection. To her 
surprise, however, they no sooner glanced forward than they both 
fell back, and manifested no inclination to interfere. Meanwhile, 
her assailant, if we may still call him so, recovered himself, and, 
in a somewhat angry tone, proceeded to accost them. 

Soh, sirs! what brings you here ?” he demanded. 

“ We take our leave of your Majesty,” answered the Prince, 
with a bow. 

Charles the Second—for he it was—waved his hand; and, 
turning round, found Nell Gwynne at his feet. 
~The two Cavaliers passed from the room insilence. Descend- 
_ ing a staircase without, they quitted the theatre, and bent their 
a to the outer Square. 

* Though the hour was comparatively early there were but few 
persons abroad, and, in order that they might escape recognition, 
the Pririce, who was still a pace ahead, walked on the inner side 
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of the Square, adjoining the enclosure. After they had pro- 
ceeded a short distance, he suddenly drew up. : 

‘Judge him not harshly, Russell,” he said to his companion, 
referring, perhaps, to the recent behaviour of the King, and 
aware that he was himself infected with the licence of the age ; 
‘for, though thou may’st not think it, he is good at-heart.” 

Lord William Russell—for his companion was no other— 
replied with a bow. 

‘You are over-strict in these matters,” pursued ‘the Duke of 
Monmouth. 

‘We will talk of it anon, your Grace,” answered Russell. 
‘*Let me now simply entreat you, in few, to be thyself, and 
think only of thy bleeding country.” 

** We will meet at midnight, at Shepherd’s,” replied Monmouth. 
‘Till then, farewell !” 

They parted. Monmouth, turning hastily away, directed his 
steps towards the city, but Russell seemed no way inclined to 
leave the spot. Thus he was still standing, when the figure of 
a man, apparently about his own stature, passed close before 
him. Whether from the surprise, or a more latent instinct, an 
involuntary sense of awe arose within him; and unaccountable 
as it might be, it soon derived strength from the singularity of 
the event. While, with his hand on his sword, he was meditating 
what would ensue, the figure looked up, and, in his pale and 
deathful features, presented to his view hive own countenance. 

He gave a slight start, and the illusion, as it no doubt was, 
vanished. Looking round, he found that, in following the steps 
of ‘Monmouth, he had unconsciously strayed from the road and 
passed towards the centre of the Square. It was the place of 
execution for state criminals. 


ne 


NIGHT. 


Tue earth and air are silent, the pure sky 
Relieved alone by pale clouds floating by: . 
oe ee moon, in her soft majesty, 

Ts pouring silver on the sleeping sea. 
This is the hour when love, deceitful sprite, 
Steals with his magic through the shades of night. 
Giving, in lovers’ eyes, a holier smile 
Unto the beams which kiss each leafy isle ; 
Unto the firmament:a softer mood ; 
Unto the’ sea a ‘deeper solitude. 

































THE WHITE CLOUD. 
A TALE OF FLORIDA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ENCHANTED ROCK,” “TRAPPER'S BRIDE,” ETC 


CHAPTER I. 


THE CAMP IN THE EVER-GLADE. 


A sPECTATOR standing upon the summit of a bluff over- 
looking the Lake du Cygne, as it was called—in reality 
one of the Ever-glades of Florida—would have looked down 
upon a most picturesque and lovely scene, containing most of 
those varied shades, which combined make the charm of an 
American landscape. ‘To the right lay deep and frowning 
woods, where the cypress and myrtle were thickly entwined, 
and where the all, and always green live oak and lofty magnolia 
clothe the forest in an ever during mantle of delicate verdure. 
At their feet, amid the mossed root peeping through the rotten 
sod, were the sweetest of all flowers enamelling the shores and 
spotting the dark native tapestry that rose proud of its age 
beside the pellucid waters. The fragrant and intoxicating per- 
fume of the tropics—rich with honied sweets, and myrtle, and 
jessamine, and all aromatic herbs, was wafted to the passer by ; 

Talis beatis incubit insulis 

Auree felicis perpetuus teper 

Et nesciis campis senectz 

Difficilis queerulique morbi. 
To the left was a congregation of islands, separated rather by a 
swamp than by waters, though at some distance a small river 
hastened to supply the wants of the lake, rushing over a stony 
channel its broken and interrupted waves, In front were two 
islands, separated only by a very narrow channel, while in no 
part was the navigation free from the incumbrance of the tall 
grass which rose from its bottom. Behind, the sight was abruptly 
terminated by a chain of elevated hills, 

Above the forest to the right, on an eminence at some con- 
siderable distance, so far indeed as to be but faintly outlined 
against the sky, was a house; but to the spectator it would have 
formed the least attractive portion of the scene, as the waters of 
the lake were not still, and events were occurring on its bosom 
which might well have bound the attention. It was early in the 
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morning of a spring day, the swamps and Ever-glade were 
teeming with life, the alligator was sporting near his solitary 
den, the echoing notes of the sand-hill crane were heard amid the 
pine. woods, the howling wolf sought the deep recesses of the 
forest, while in the open savannah, bedizened with Flora’s varied 
gutermpence Florida—the song birds tuned their matinal peal. 
t was then that a canoe might have been seen, paddled from the 
shores where the forest lies, towards the island in the centre of 
the lake. Its occupant was solitary, and his approach to the 
een eminence, crowned with palmettoes, that formed the nearest 
islet, was slow and cautious. Young, of graceful and Apollo- 
like make, his skin betrayed his relationship to the lurking 
savages, with whom at this time the United States government 
waged a war, at once bloody, expensive, and for a long time futile. 
His garb was that of the Seminoles, that tribe so famous in the 
annals of that ill-fated people, the North American Indians. 
On his head was a rich fur cap, ornamented with plumes of 
ostrich feathers; atunic bound at the waist by a handsome bead 
sash covered his person, which was also profusely covered with 
trinkets. Leggings of -deerskin, with a handsome shot pouch 
and powder horn, completed,. with porcupine mocassins, the 
Seminole’s rich attire. On his knee lay a rifle, or rather carbine, 


on the lock of which he kept his eye fixed attentively, while still 
peering with keen and subtle eye into every sign of danger. 


Near the island, and where the water attained about the 
height of a man’s knee, the coarse water grass rose in thick 
tufts. Behind one of these, in the lake, his eyes fixed with 
restless activity, now on one shore, now on another, sat a man. 
Crouching like a tiger in his lair, this strange and seemingly 
half amphibious sentinel had long since caught sight of the 
Indian, and examined him as he approached with a half satisfied, 
half doubtful air. . 

This man was a negro. Black as ebony, his white rolling eye 
twinkled with emotions it was difficult to characterize. In his 
hand was an old musket, the barrel of which was pointed in a 
direction most menacing for the intruder. | 

** Hugh!” said the Indian suddenly, dropping his paddle, and 
letting his hand fall on his rifle, which sumpaceepeibly took the 
sentinel within its range. 

“What um want?” exclaimed the negro, rising. from his 
crouching. posture with a precipitancy which denoted a most 
salutary dread of the Seminole’s carbine, ‘‘ him. a enemy ?” 

“Friend!”,. .... {3 

‘* Well him come in, den,” said the. black, ‘‘ but him got a tam 
queer vay ob shew him friend.” .. 981301 

A sweep of the Indian’s paddle. brought. the two quasi-bellige- 
rents into close proximity, 2 «.) 
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‘Golly! massa White Cloud,” put in the negro, “ but you 
made my heart go like him Dutch clock.” 

“Where is your general,” replied White Cloud, in pure and 
almost unfigurative English, such as many of the Seminoles 
spoke, “let him know a chief is here.” 

“Qh, general Nero hab him break’ast,” said the sentinel, 
taking the part of guide, and leading the Indian chief in the 
direction of the island, ‘‘ yer feller Zick, him werry soon find 
general yah !” 

White Cloud sent his boat, by one vigorous push, spinning 
against the sandy beech, that, white as driven snow, and here and 
there variegated by the stunted palmetto and rough evergreen 
heather, formed the basis of the island. Zick, too, whose sole 
garb was composed of a ragged pair of breeches and a calico 
shirt, shouldered his rifle and began to climb the bank. A walk 
of a moment brought the pair into the presence of General 
Nero. In a hollow, where a short and velvety grass afforded 
an agreeable resting place, concealed from every prying eye, 
were pitched about twenty rude huts, used only to protect their 
owners from the night dew. Around these, eating, drinking, 
smoking, and gambling, were some fifty negroes, all armed, but 
in such strange fashion as would have astonished even the in- 
vading army of Texas, whom Captain Levinge politely calls 
ruffians. Some had muskets, some rifles, some pistols, all indeed 
had fire-arms, but some of the guns unfortunately were stocks, 
others were burst, others were mere barrels. But pikes, swords, 
and Indian tomahawks, made up, to the full, the deficiency. 
Perhaps a more ragged regiment of soldiers was never collected, 
save in Mexico, where many a recruit goes to drill in his shirt, 
another with a suit of uniform minus only the pantaloons. 
Some of these sable gentlemen, however, were, while reposing, 
in about the same state of dishabille as the Guatimala lad, who, 
' sprawling naked beneath a tree, was desired to dress himself and 
guide a traveller. The lad put on his hat, and obeyed. 

Near the skirts of the camp sat one who, in stature and cos- 
tume, outshone the whole of his compeers. More than six feet 
high, this ebony giant-seemed, by his atrocious ugliness and the 
scowl on his execrable countenance, the fit leader of such a gang. 
Woolly headed, thick lipped, and without any sign im his face of 
any other intellectuality than the low cunning which played 
round his mouth, he at once prejudiced the observer against him. 
Nor did his apparel at all add to his attractiveness. A cocked 
hat, from which stains of blood had in vain been endeavoured to 
be effaced, a dragoon coat, split in all quarters from excessive 
smallness, trousers of buckskin, with cavalry boots, a heavy 
sword, arid half’a dozen pistols stuck in his belt, was this worthy 
beau ideal of a soldier’s uniform. Such was General Nero, the 
doughty and important personage before whom White Cloud 
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presented himself with the utmost coolness, under which was - 
concealed not a little scorn. It is enough to say, in explanation 
of this interview between two men who played a most conspicuous 
part in the great Florida war, that they were united by their 
abhorrence of the Whites. "White Cloud was a great chief, and 
hated the pale-faces as a nation, while he respected and even 
loved many individuals ; Nero was the leader of a gang of run- 
away slaves, and hated all Americans, but more particularly 
many particular personages, 

“White Cloud, him welcome,” said Nero, motioning the 
Seminole to a seat, with a ludicrous a-la-Napoleon gesture. 
The seat being a portion of the earth on which they both trod. 

“White Cloud is glad to see his black brother well,” replied 
the Indian warrior, somewhat coldly, as he reclined in an easy 
and graceful attitude beside the little charcoal fire by which the 
negro general sat, no wood being burnt during the day, for fear 
the columns of smoke should betray the presence of the gang. 

** What news ob him enemy, massa White Cloud?” continued 
the general. 

‘The soldiers are out in great force—the white men are killed, 
but ten rise for every one that is scalped. The Seminoles and 
their black brothers must fight a great fight, and drive back the 
pale faces to the waters of the great salt lake.” 

** Hum!” said Nero, with somewhat of a doubtful shudder, 
while at the same time he glanced uneasily towards his followers, 
“him Indian and colour gen’lman no chance in de field.” 

“Well, what does: my brother then advise?” inquired the 
young chief calmly. _ 

“ Why, him White Cloud know berry well, dat de white man 
only lub him land in Florider.” 

“Good!” 7 

“Well, let him see,” said the negro, eyeing his coadjutor 
keenly, while his peepers rolled uneasily in their sockets, “ dat 
him air of Florider no good.for him health: well, him white man 
run away, leave de country to Seminole warrior and black 
man.” 

*“ Good!" 

~*“Good !” repeated the general, somewhat sharply, “ him say 
good rader cold, like him ice pine-apple. Him know berry well 
what a colour man mean.” 

“When his brother speaks, a great chief listens,” said the 
Seminole quietly. 

_ “Then if him no understand, him berry soon will,” exclaimed 
General Nero, in an ‘unusually: excited .manner, ‘him burn 
house, kill man, woman, piccaninny, all—do ebery ting dat 
frighten white man; den white'man run away.” 

“ Well, ‘and- where does my ‘brother say he will begin to 
sting ?” 
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“White Cloud see him smoke rise ober de forest?” inquired 
Nero. 

“ Hugh.” 

‘« Begin dere.” 

White Cloud started as if a snake had stung him, while his 
hand involuntary sought the lock of his rifle. This exhibition 
of feeling was so rapid and so slight, as to have rendered it very 
likely to have been unobserved. But General Nero had seen it, 
and acted accordingly. 

‘White Cloud him lub Captain Williams?” said the negro 
rebel. ‘‘ Good. Nero no ask him hab hand in dat affair; him do 
dat himself dis morning. . But,” he added, fixing his great white 
eyes fiercely on the Seminole chief, ‘‘my Indian brother must 
stop till a nigger come back.” 

The Seminole looked round, and as if acquiescing in the im- 
possibility of escape from his half friendly captor, made no 
effort to obtain his liberty. Nero now explained that all had 
been arranged for some days fur the projected attack on the 
house of Captain Williams, which was seated on an eminence, as 
we have before observed, and loomed conspicuously above the 
forest. White Cloud heard the details without appearing to 
take the slightest interest in what he was hearing, as seemed the 
case when Nero ordered four negroes to remain in charge of the 
prisoner. \‘These commands being issued, the black representative 
of the ancient Roman Emperor marshalled his canal and motley 
forces, who, placing their guns on their heads, proceeded to 
wade across the space which intervened between the island and 
the forest. ) 

As soon as the last black warrior had disappeared, White 
Cloud, who had been deprived of his rifle, asked one of the 
negroes for some tobacco. The sable watchman complied with 
the Seminole’s request. 

No sooner did the Indian receive the tobacco in his hand, 
than he cast a portion of it, with a handful of dry grass, upon 
the burning embers before him, and then, having thus propitiated 
the great spirit, began to smoke. 


A small cloud of vapour rose and was wafted on high from the 
smouldering fire, but quite enough to be recognised by a keen 
eye on the look out, at a considerable distance. 


CHAPTER Il. 


CAPTAIN DEFENCE WILLIAMS. 


~Capratn WittaMs was an old officer who, having served with 
much credit to himself in the navy of his country, had, while 
still in the full vigour of his years and intellect, retired upon an 
estate which he had purchased in Florida. Apart from the 
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bustle of towns, and even of villages, the veteran pitched his 
tent. in the centre of the wild forest, on the borders of the Ever- 
glades.. Here, with a beloved wife and daughter, the sailor 
became a farmer, and lived happily and proudly in the midst of 
his possessions. 

The house he inhabited was of the usual character exhibited 
in the dwellings of the American foresters. Built of substantial 
logs, and surrounded by a stockade, a small stream ran through 
the enclosure, furnishing an inexhaustible supply of water to 
the inhabitants. The wood was about three hundred yards 
distant, with every sign of retreating gradually still further, as 
the clearings for culture proceeded. All the ordinary marks of 
rich vegetation were visible, while cattle, horses, and the ever- 
lasting droves of pigs, completed the picture. 

It was before the house, on a kind of natural lawn, that the 
family were collected at breakfast, on the same morning on 
which the negro gang were preparing to attack them. At the 
head of the table sat the worthy sailor, while his beloved partner, 
who had for twenty years weathered the storm of life with him, 
sat at the other end. Their child, the only one which had 
blessed their happy union—and which had beer spared them 
most graciously—occupied the middle. A lovely summer flower 
was Etty Williams. Foon merry, blithesome as the Jark, and 
gentle and fond to all around. The negroes and hired assistants 
adored Etty, for to them she was peculiarly gentle, mild, and 
unassuming. ‘There was not one of the slaves but would have 
died for her, who procured them always whatever indulgence they 
ever enjoyed, and was the ministering hand that guided all their 
pleasures and. amusements. Now it was a ball, now a holiday, 
that Etty would coax out of her adoring parents, whose greatest 
riches was their onechild. ‘‘Love ye one another” was never more 
rigorously obeyed than in this family. Each of the three vied 
with the other in affection ; and to tell who excelled of the trio 
in love, was hard indeed. Between them there was but one topic 
of disagreement. 

‘1 am fora drive along the great road.to day, Papa,” said Etty. 

‘** My. dear,” replied the old:captain, ‘‘ you know that gig does 
so jolt one.” 

‘Now JT don’t, think. it.is the gig, Father, so much as the very 
bad state. of the roads, which makes a drive so unpleasant. But 
putting that aside, what say. you, Captain, to a day’s fishing—any- 
une indeed, which may ‘take us into the green woods ?” 

“ But, my dear Etty, you. forget that that unhanged rogue 
Nerosis said to. be still lurking in the neighbourhood. _ I fear the 
rascal will do some mischief.” Fy 

The young lady shuddered, and her lovely face became suffused 
with a cloud.. She had good reason to fear and dread Nero 
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. & Well then,” she exclaimed, recovering herself after a brief 

ause, ‘‘ while you superintend what you have been speaking of, 
Father, we will stroll on the skirts of the wood, and ere the sun 
droop them, cull flowers for my little parlour.” 

« Willingly, my child,” said the mother, who was now ap- 

ealed to. 

Oh Golly! Golly!” shrieked a negro, who, bursting from the 
edge of the wood, had rushed unnoticed to within the stockade, 
“him devil in de wood come kill Massa.” 

“« What is it, Scipio ?” said the captain, rising. 

*¢ Nero, and hundred more,” replied the panting slave, ‘‘ come 

ainst de Grove.” 

«To the palisadoes! to the palisadoes!” cried the clear manly 
voice of the old sailor, “stand by your guns! to arms! stop the 
gangway, and be d d to you.” 

A dozen labourers engaged in repairs and other in-door work, 
while the out-door men were luckily breakfasting, hastily obeyed 
the summons, and five minutes later a discharge, irregular, but 
well directed, of rifles and musketry, sent the aggressors yelling 
to cover. 

“ Bravely done!” said the Captain, warmly, “ the boarders 
get their own. Below there, woman-kind!” continued the ex- 
cited veteran, pacing the green sward as if it had been the 
quarter-deck of his ship. 

‘** Be careful, Defence,” said his wife, in the anxious tones of 
a wife. 

*€ Oh, Father,” cried the weeping girl, “ I could leave you with 
more ease were Harry by your side.” 

* I wish he were—that is, hang him, | hope I may never see 
his face again. Don’t talk to me of Harry.” 

‘Harry would have fought nobly by your side, Father, and 
your unkindness drove him away.” 

“* Belay there, Etty,” replied the irritated sailor, for this was 
a subject on which he was sore, ‘‘ and go in, while I provide for 
your safety.” | 

Miss Williams sighed deeply, and then covering her eyes, so 
as to veil from her view the conflict which had recommenced, 
entered the house. 

(The gang of savage blacks, more savage than any in their 
original wilds, having lost one of the horrid crew, had retreated 
beyond the extreme range of fire arms, and were seen conferring 
on their future course of proceedings. Captain Defence Williams 
eyed them for a moment with a grim and angry look. 

~ § That rascal Nero is there at the top with a head like a flying 
royal,” he muttered, ‘‘ I wonder where he stole that sky scraper 





“ T reckon,” observed a down easter, who stood leaning on his 
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rifle near at hand, ‘‘ that’s the hat of Major Hartsop, who was 
killed by some varmint down in Water Close? 'That’s a raal 
dragoon coat, I'll be bound.” 

** May I never reeve a block, nor haul down a British en- 
sign,” exclaimed the captain much excited, ‘if he is not the 
murderer.” 

** And no mistake,” said the down easter. 

‘‘ They are dividing into two parties,” continued the Captain. 
‘You Pikeson climb on yonder pigeon-house and keep a look- 
= from aloft. If any strange sail heave in sight, pass the word 

ow.” 

** Aye, aye, sir,” said the old sailor, who, like his master, 
was apt, when excited, to recur to all his old marine recollec- 
tions. 

‘“‘On deck there!” he exclaimed, after a short pause. 

** Aye, aye!” replied the captain, who was handling a rifle 
with all the knowing manner of one who was as much at home 
as any landsman in this part of the business. 

‘* Nero is leading one band of black boarders down behind 
the corn-fence.” 

“Aye, aye!” 

** The others have brought to on their hams, like Dutchmen 
in a gale of wind.” 

‘** Away to the east postern, Caleb!” exclaimed the captain, 
** and give those skulking rascals another broadside.” 

This was addressed to the down easter, who, leading a small 
band of which he was constituted chief, hurried to execute this 
diversion. 

‘* I wish these horse marines would come within range of our 
guns, I’d soon—” . 

** On deck there !” 

** Aye, aye!” 

‘“* A fire-ship is a-drift,” exclaimed the look-out in somewhat 
alarmed tones. 

The Captain leaped upon a barrel which stood close to the 
stockade, and clearly discerned a negro boy bearing in his mouth a 
blazing pine-knot, crawling on his hands and knees towards the 
shed which contained the straw and grain, and. which, once fired, 
would, from their proximity to the main building, have involved 
all in one common:ruin. The officer had learned presence of 
es by ‘many a-rude encounter with savages in the South 

eas. : 

The lad crawled along a fence, keeping so low as to hide his 
bedy: in the grass.. The gate of the stockade had not as yet 
been closed; the band of negroes were intently watching the 
event of Nero’s assault when they were to make arush. Cap- 
tain Williams debated not«a»minute, but clutching a pistol, 
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darted forth from the palisadoes, and ere the young fire-raiser 
could raise himself and escape, had got him firmly by the nape 
of his neck. 

‘Qh massa! massa!” cried the boy, “hab mussy on a poor 
nigger.” 

«What, Cato, you rascal!” said the indignant captain, drag- 
ging him most unceremoniously within the works. 

The negro lad rose to his feet when within the stockade, 
with a look of such abject terror as, on his dark visage, to be 
irresistibly comic. Even the irritated sailor would have smiled, 
had not the rattling of musketry again drawn off all attention. 
The attendant Blacks seized their recreant fellow-servant, while 
the Whites sprung to their defence with all the energy of men 
who were well aware of the desperate nature of the conflict 
which was waged. Nero and his band had been repulsed ere 
the general had attained any position sufficiently favourable to 
warrant its being preserved, but a furious charge in three diffe- 
rent quarters testified how well the Blacks had arranged their 
places of attack. 

‘Stand by the bulwarks,” cried the ringing voice of the cap- 
tain, “all hands repel boarders; stand by for another broad- 
side. My God! men, falter not, beat back the bloodthirsty 
scoundrels. Well aimed, Pikeson! Pepper them from the 
cross-trees.” 

Nor was the sailor idle. Two negroes were hurriedly loading 
a perfect armoury of muskets which surrounded him; these he 
fired with a rapidity that made him do the service of half a 
dozen men. But the struggle seemed futile, for the gallant little 
garrison was already diminished by two, and there was not one 
but what was wounded. On pressed their dogged assailants 
headed by the furious Nero, who, waving his cutlass in the air, 
urged his gang to renewed exertions. The defenders gradually 
retreated to the fresh-cut wood piles that lay in front of. the 
house, preparatory to being stowed away in their proper place. 
While this manceuvre was being executed, the black besiegers 
contrived to burst the gates of.the stockade asunder, and headed 
*y their demoniacal general, came whooping, yah-yahing, at the 

hites, with whom they were about ta join in hand-and-hand 
combat, when an interruption took place, that made both parties 
pause in their progress of mutual devastation. 

From the forest, and from the house sent back in thrilling 
echoes, came the tremendous and awful war-whoop of the Sem?- 
noles, while high above all was the peculiar cry of White-Cloud. 
Both: parties hesitated, for neither knew to which this sound 
boded good. One word put an end to all doubt. 

“On, my gallant Seminoles! on, my Green Foresters! no mercy 


tothe: black devils, but take Nero alive.” 
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In an instant every oné of the ‘sable gentry, who were about 
to slaughter the Captain and his family, made a desperate rush 
towards the rear of the house, climbed the palisadoes, and were 
in the wood ere their new assailants could reach one of them. 

Captain Williams, his left hand employed in staunching a 
wound in his head, advanced to meet his new friends not with- 
out some surprise, for his countrymen were at that very moment 
waging a fierce war upon the Indians who had evidently saved 
him from death. The first person he confronted was Harry 
Malcolm, the very nephew who had so hotly excited his bile 
upon the occasion of his name being introduced during the 
morning conversation. 

‘Harry Malcolm!” 

“My Uncle!” 

‘Do I owe this to you?” 

‘To me and these brave men,” replied the young man, draw- 
ing the Captain’s attention to those who crowded in his rear. 

“Thank you! thank all!” cried the honest sailor, surveying 
with delight the forms of some ten Seminole Indians in their 
most gallant war-paint, while three foresters clothed like Harry, 
in green hunting coats, buckskin trowsers, and with jaunty caps 
set knowingly on their heads, leaned on their rifles beside their 
red-skin companions. White Cloud, an interested gazer upon 
the interview between the Captain and the young man, also 
rested his arms upon his long polished fusil. 

* My God! what is that?” said the Captain, as a wail of an- 
guish burst from within the house. 

‘In, Uncie, in?” cried the impetuous youth. 

“Harry!” was all the agonized man could say, as with tre- 
mendous strides the husband and father hastened to learn the 
meaning of this loud wail of woman that rose with dismal dis- 
tinctness upon the morning air. 

“Qh massa! massa!” was all the negro women, who stood 
wringing their hands at the common parlour door, could say. 

Henry Malcolm and the old sailor entered. At first the 
apartment seemed empty, but a glance at something white that 
lay near the window proved this to be an error. Both rushed 
forward. In that instant, they lived the agonies of hours. It 
was an awful sight met their view; Mrs. Williams, her head 
almost severed from her body, had fallen in the very act of 
raising her hands, to implore, it was but too clear, mercy for her 
child. Father and nephew saw it at a glance, while both looked 
involuntarily round in search, their looks plainly said, of another 
sight of horror, - 

** Etty!” 

** My child!” ; | a3 | 

The blow was too much for the gallant and tioble-hearted 
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sailor. The form of his girl met not his view, but his glazed 
eyes saw in her. bloody shroud the form of her who as a fond 
and gentle mistress, as a loving and devoted partner, as all that 
lives and moves and has its being in the sacred name of wife | 
and mother, had been to him the pure fount of joy, whence t 
welled his every spring of happiness, and whence poured forth | 
all dear and holy joys that centre, radiant and paradisical, in 
the void home. She who no less loved, no less cherished, with 
her furrowed cheek and blenched hair, than when a comely 
and laughing maiden of eighteen--she who was his child’s 
mother—who an hour since had smiled upon him with her meek 
and placid eye—she whose sweet though aged face was ever the 
one bright picture of his youth, lay cold, dead, bloody at his 
feet. It was too much for the old man, and he sank beside her 
almost as lifeless as her he loved so well. 

Harry Malcolm, dashing away the rising tears, wound from his 
horn a piercing blast, which soon brought Foresters and Semi- 
noles to the room. White Cloud at a glance saw the whole, 
and ere a word could be uttered, dispatched one of his young 
warriors on the track of the fugitives. 





THE VISION OF IGNEZ DE CASTRO. 


{From an unpublished Tragedy in 5 Acts, by the Author of “Rural Sonnets; ” 
“ The Cathedral Bell; ” and other Tragedies. | 


ScenE lil. Act IV. 


[Inthe dead of night, the Queen, and the Archbishop of Braga, 
are ushered in to the Superior of the Convent, who is in the 
act of comforting Ignes.) 


| ARCH. 

Gop’s blessing, and our benediction, rest 
On Santa Clara’s sisterhood, and, first, 

On, her, our fiattern here, who tends the fold. 
The Lady Ignez, too, is in our prayers 
Who note her qualities, and Pedro's truth. 


: QUEEN. 
All state and ceremony laid aside, 
We crave advice, regardless of the hour; 


‘Since that we would unravel brooks no pause, 
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Though new to us but some few hours ago. 
We would be private: while our gentle friend, 
So late at her devotions, seeks her rest. 


ARCH. 
It is of Ignez! [ Aside. 


SUPR. 
Ha! then ye should learn 

What brings her pithenraLas*aes) with your honour’d leaves, 
I read her prayer; permit our child to stay. 
She hath been rous’d from sleep by some such dream— 
Vision she counts it—as we all have dream’d 
Who reach the years of care ; and I am fain, 

To ease her mind before she doth return 

o seek her pillow whence she just hath fled) 
Our suff’rer should collect her scatter’d thoughts, 
And, strengthen’d by your presence and regard, 
Show us her vision, I should say, her dream, 
And, so, allay her terrors. 


QUEEN. 
| I like not 
This dreaming, with the facts which we have glean’d. 


SUPR. 
The Lady Ignez will control her fears, 
And give us their phantasmas. 


IGNEZ. 
If I can !— 
[ After a pause. | 

O royal Dame, and you, most reverend Sir, 
Forgive me, if I tremble as I tell. 
I thought 1 stood within our Minster’s porch, 
How I reach’d there appear’d not, and, awhile, 
I was alone, and shiv’ring ’mid.the gloom. 
I felt the chill, as. still I feel it, here, 
Creep through my being; while a horror weigh’d * 
Both on my brain and heart: I strove to cr 
For help, but could not ; instantly, it seem’d, 
The vacancy took shapes—Before me, loom’d 
Into the palpable, a gorgeous sweep 
Of violet BE pavilion’d round 
Some thronal shrine they eurtain'd from the sight. 
Upon them were emblazon’d Lucia’s arms, * 
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THE VISION 





OF IGNEZ DE CASTRO. 


Quarter’d with proud Castile’s. Oh, give me breath, 
The horror is not yet! Around the walls 

Hung banners, aitchments, trophies, ne’er yet seen 
Within their sacred precincts, and the whole 
Gleam’d midst unnumber’d lights that, tier by tier, 
Like stars at latest ev’ning, broke to view. 

As the full blaze shone out, in dazzling trim, 

O’er Santa Clara, thro’ the void of space, 

A pond’rous passing-bell was heard to toll; 

I heard it, as I hear my own words, now. 

Still I was lone—aghast, and thrill’d with dread, 
Mad to retreat, yet spell-bound to remain, 

When, suddenly reveal’d, a dismal train, 

Scaring the solitude, pac’d slowly by, 

Their leader muffled like the band he led. 

Oh! what a shudd’ring seiz’d me as he pass’d, 
Scarce more than when—but that is yet to come. 
They peopled all th’ interior! Nave and aisles, 
Chancel, and stall, and loft; confessionals, 

And private chapelries, o’erswarm’d with life, 
Human, funereal-clad, but deadlike mute. 


SUPR. 
Have you ne’er conn’d, to comfort you my child, 
Our ancient saying—* dream of dole and death ; 
Wake, and reap new-found joy 2” 


IGNEZ. 
Hush, hush, I dim 
The order of the vision. 


ARCH. 
Pause, and try, 
A draught from faith’s clear fountain. 


QUEEN. 
By my crown, 


I relish not this order of her dream, 


Its ominous precision. 


ARCH. 
Strangely tim’d, 
With our unusual advent, and the cause 
So far disclos’d to tax these midnight hours. 
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IGNEZ. 
Where left I off? 


SUPR. 
The Minster was alive, 
With mourning crowds who, hush’d in awful state, 
Tended some sov’reign obsequy. 


IGNEZ. 

"Tis chang’d! 
To drown the night-wail of the passing-bell, 
The mighty Organ burst upon mine ear 
In coronation anthems; and, behold, 
As by enchantment, at the pealing sounds, 
High jubilant, which shook the vaulted roofs, 
Thro’ the vast throng the muffling garments chang'd 
To festal robes ; the lights blaz’d trebly bright ; 
And—while my breath grew thicker, and my heart 
Sicken’d with palpitations of alarm— 
The Canopies drew up! a general shout, 
Which rock’d the Minster’s structure (so I deem’d) 
And, thro’ my reeling senses, check’d my sight, 
Hail’d a dim Female figure on a throne ; 
A Male, the leader of the mourning train, 
At her left hand, beneath her; with his head 
Averted from his Mate ; a mist, or veil, 
Hung o’er her features; her tiara’s gems, — 
Her regal robes, the sceptre in her hand, 
Grown visible and glorious to the gaze. 
But, now, the horror comes! With one acclaim, 
When the rapt congregation rent the air, 
Symphonious with the organ’s thundering roll, 
And nam’d her— Queen of Lusitania’s realm,” 
At their all-hails, the mist dissoly’d, and lo, 
— horrible to dream, no less to paint) 

saw, as ye do see me where I stand— [stopping short. 


QUEEN. 
Whom? What? 


. ARCH. 
Speak, speak ! 
SUPR. 
‘My child, my Ignez, sweet! 
Look not so wildly. | 


ots BEES: 
_ Ts she stricken dumb ? 




















































THE VISION OF IGNEZ DE CASTRO. 


QUEEN. 
Whom saw’st thou? What? 


ARCH. 
If, lady, we may ask, 


IGNEZ. 
Myself! That thronéd Queen, your Ignez here! 
Your Ignez here, o’er sensitive with life, 
Saw, in her dream, herself, a thronéd Queen, 
Insensible, as alabaster cold, 
As rigid, meaningless, and ghastly pale, 
In doom’s defiance, hymn’d, anointed, crown’d, 
Proclaim’d of all, and ne’ertheless—a corpse. 
See, see, again, my spectre, where I sit! 
Hide, hide me, save me! 


SUPR. 
Sister, be compos’d. 


ARCH. 
’Tis but illusion. 


QUEEN. 
, Ignez, we are by, 


SUPR. 
To comfort and protect you. 


IGNEZ. 
"Twas my dream, 
That was reality. 


SUPR 
Till lost in air. 


IGNEZ. 
O friends, the throng by that. white Mystery pass’d, 
Statesmen, and warriors, beauties, old and young, 
And paid the dead their homage ; each, in turn, 
Kissing the hem of its enthronement’s shroud, 
(The costliest shroud that ever mortal wore) 
Some fervently, and some, I thought, who scowl’d. 
Not once, throughout, I saw my Pedro's face, 
His post, his form, alone proclaim’d him mine. 
And, now, the worship clos’d; the several choirs 
Still’d their responsions; and the organ ceas’d ; 
The lights wax’d dimmer ; and th’ exultant host 
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Resum’d their mufiled trim ; the throne-crown’d corpse, 
Myself, was curtain’d from my straining eyes; 

And the huge bell again knell’d forth its moan. 
Now, from the pile, the slow procession wound ; 
My Catafalque invisibly propell’d 

Midst flaring ranks of torchmen, who illum’d, 
League after league, night’s dark and ghostly pall. : 
Tho’ I saw every thing, it seem’d as tho’ 

Not one, around, saw me; nor when the line 
Pass’d in, nor when, returning, they pass’d out ; 
And this itself was hideous! When we came 

(I follow’d in my trance where Pedro led) 

To Alcobaca—well I knew the spot, 

My pilgrimage at times—a royal tomb 

Of purest marble smote upon my eyes, 

Aad men were busy with its open’d_ jaws— 

A halt—a bustle—something creak’d and strain’d — 
I wot not how, I stood by Pedro’s side, 

And he groan’d audibly within the folds 

That hid his anguish—hark, another creak, 

As he sobb’d forth— My Ignez, dust to dust.” 

I tried to check him; then, I shriek’d for fright ; 
Struggled to fly ; the struggle shook my frame, 
And rous’d my children ; little Diniz’ hands 
Patting my cheeks, amidst his sister’s cries, 

Woke me—to feel I-was not where I dream’d, 

But not to feel the haunting of the scene, | 

Its grim.impression, less—oh, send for Pedro, 
Recall him home, and Ignez, then, may rest. 


MARCO BRANDI. 


- BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ PASCAL BRUNO.” 


CHAPTER, V, 

. . We. must now relate how Marco. Brandi and Bombarda met. 
The, former, who. hated soldiers. like poison, was.with his .com- 
panions. drinking. jn: a tavern, when. o Brandi accidentally 
perceived the young man, advancing along the road. His dislike 
of uniforms carried him away, to which afew bottles of Muscadine 
contributed, not a. little,..Gaining the road, he. began .to walk 
step by step with: the corporal... ... i | . 
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** You are a soldier ?” said Marco Brandi, measuring the other 
from head to foot with his eye. 

“A little,” replied corporal Bombarda, stroking his moustache 
fiercely. 

“ In what corps ?” 

“In the foot artillery, my man.” 

“ Wretched corps,” said Marco Brandi, with an open air of 
defiance. 

You say ?” inquired Bombarda, scarcely daring to credit his 
ears. 

“T say, wretched regiment!” replied the other with perfeet 

hlegm. 

“ Why, my fine fellow 2” 

“All talk and no words. What rank do you hold in this 
regiment 2?” 

“‘ Corporal,” said Bombarda proudly. 

** Wretched rank !” 

“What! wretched rank ?” cried the young soldier furiously. 

‘“‘ Certainly,” said Marco Brandi, “ You know Besogna dieci 
otto corporalt per far’ un coglione.” 

‘You have a knife?” said the young soldier hotly. 

“ Every Calabrian carries one,” replied the other, drawing. 
“ And now let me give you a piece of information. If you kill 
me, a are a sergeant.” 

at h wv 

“Tam Marco Brandi.” 

They fought: how they were both wounded, and how a troop 
of horse put a stop to their bloody combat, may be easily con- 
ceived, We take up the narrative where it concluded in the last 
chapter. The two wounded men werea long time ere they under- 
stood how they came to be together.. Whenever Marco Brandi 
would have spoken, Gelsomina stopped his mouth with her 
handj; and as he rather liked this mode of imposing silence, he was 
easily persuaded into it. At length they were both allowed to 
aon in a low tone of voice: this Marco Brandi also yee of, 
as it obliged the young girl to stoop low over him. Indeed, his 
voice was so feeble, that to hear him Gelsomina was forced 
almost to press his lips with her cheek; and what is still more 
surprising is, that while the brother, who was most severely 
wounded, recovered his voice rapidly, the robber was much slower 
ere"he regained his. At length one evening, after a long and 
aiiimated conversation in a lower tone of voice than ever, Gel- 
somitia suddenly burst from the room and fell into her father’s arms. 
°*€ Father, I shall die if you do not consent,” she cried. 
°° Adam heard her confession with all the gravity which its im- 
portance required, and after some reflection, made no other 
objection to the match than the profession of the suitor. Marco 
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Brandi, whose fortune was already made, agreed at once to 
abdicate his position as a bandit chief, only requesting that the 
Adam family should agree with him to change their residence for 
one where his reputation was less great. In this Adam at once 
acquiesced, and the lovers were betrothed. Bombarda, talked Over 
by the bandit, saw his military slavery in a new light; and six weeks 
after their arrival the two young men left the house arm in 
arm, the one to arrange his affairs with his followers, the other 
to obtain a discharge from his regiment. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE THREE SOUS OF GOSSIP MATTEO. 


Ir was mingled love: for Gelsomina, combined with a sense of 
the profound misery into which he had fallen, which determined 
Adam to quit Nicotera. The hospitality of the painter was at 
the same time of sublime grandeur and sublime simplicity; in 
fact, the old man, in sheltering Marco Brandi, had forgotten not 
only his revenge but his poverty. The daily necessaries required 
by the two wounded men had soon, it is true, recalled his misery 
to his recollection, but he had penacowaly submitted to all the 
consequences of his good action. He sold every thing he had, 
even, with her consent, the jewellery of Gelsomina. For a month 
all went well, then a week’s credit was asked and given, but the 
last eight days were days of mortal difficulty. Moreover, when 
Bombarda departed, the father, wishing to give his son something 
more substantial than a blessing, had, on the strength of a very 
long friendship, induced Gossip Matteo, after great difficulty, to 
lend him three-halfpence, under a strict agreement if the money 
were not returned in a week, that the lender was to have full 
value in return. As soon as the young men were departed, 
Adam rose and at once conveyed his daughter to Tropeia, where 
he handed her over to the care of a relative, under pretence of a 
visit of friendship. Relieved from this care, he returned on 
Fra_ Barcelona’s ass, which he had borrowed, to Nicotera, and 
ng we house, now bare to the walls, sank into deep reflec- 
tion. uring his absence his. landlord had seized for rent. At 
length he rose, and with all the air of a man who has made up 


his PAG , | 
“Well,” said Babilana with a half affrighted look— 
“* Wife,” said Adam,, “the, time.is come to show our courage.” 
* To show our courage!” muttered the old woman. 
“‘ They haye taken my furniture ;, they willnow take me.” 
** Let us go.” : 
“* They will not let us.” - 
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«¢ What shall we do 2” 

‘One resource remains.” 

« And that is ?” 

“ To die !” 

‘To die 2?” shrieked the old woman, 

“Yes, to die. It is the only way to live in peace.” 

‘What mean you?” 

‘‘ Listen!” continued the poor painter. “I will lie down on 
this wretched bed; you run for the doctor. Of course he won't 
come, and I shall be dead in the morning for want of assistance. 
They will then perhaps stone the doctor—so much the better.” 

‘‘ You don’t mean to die in earnest, then 2?” 

‘No such fool. When I am dead, the creditors will be less 
harsh to you, a poor widow. As for me, I willarrange the matter 
with Fra Barcelona, who promised to watch me on my funeral, 
and I will escape to Rome, where you can join me.” 

“To Rome ?” 

“Yes, to Rome: it is the land of the arts. But go fetch the 
doctor.” | 

Maitre Adam, left alone, proceeded to paint his face as if he 
-had been about to play the ghost of Ninus in the Semiramide. 
His painting was admirable, as he soon found; for the doctor not 
coming, Babilana returned; and though prepared for the event, 
gave a most frightful shriek as she saw her husband lying with- 
out sign of life on one of his two wretched beds. At this 
moment some one knocked at the door: it was the landlord, who 
hearing of Adam’s death, came to seize the furniture, lest the heir- 
at-law might be tempted to put in his claim. 

‘Well, my good man,” said Babilana, when the landlord had 
departed, “‘ what have we gained by this comedy ?” 

‘‘ Nothing particular,” replied Adam, “ but hush! a knock !” 
* zossip Matteo,” said the old woman, peeping through the 
key-hole. | 

“Open; but recollect, I am dead.” 

The.old woman nodded; as a sign that she perfectly under- 
stood, and let Matteo in. 

“ Poor fellow!” said Matteo, gazing on the supposed corpse, 
“but. we must all come to the same.” 

“ My God, yes!” replied Babilana. 
Bow did it happen 2” 

“A sudden trembling of the legs seized him this morning, 

with pains-in the head.” 

Just: what I feel when I’m drunk,” said Matteo. 

_“ Ah! but it was quite different with him,” sighed Babilana, 
“andithen, as you see, the landlord finished him by his cruel 
conduct.” 
Matteo nodded. 


eee 
mal 
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“Yes, it was they killed him.” 

‘“‘ Some creditors have no pity,” observed Matteo: * you knew 
he owed me three-halfpence ?” . 

“ He mentioned it.” 

‘He promised me some security if it were not repaid.” 

* But you'see all is gone.” 

“ Oh no, there is his Greek cap. I always admired it: I will 
take it for my three-halfpence.” 

“‘ Impossible!” cried the old woman, “ he insisted upon being 
buried In it.” 

« A funny idea, that!” said Matteo, “is he afraid ofa cold in 
the head ?” 

© Alas! alas!” cried the old woman. 

* Well, I see you are obstinate,” continued Matteo, “ never- 
theless, your husband owes me three sous, and promised me the 
money or value for it. I shall take the cap, then, wherever I find 
it.” 

With these words he left the house, and Fra Barcelona entered, 
who was excessively shocked at the sudden death of his friend. 
Fra Barcelona remembered too his promise; and setting down a 
basket of provisions which he had brought, thinking there was 
sickness and not death in the house, he hurried away to fetch a 
bier. _Adam saw in this two sides of the question. The pro- 
visions were the good side, but Fra Barcelona’s correct appre- 
ciation of his promise was somewhat awkward, as he had 
counted upon the night during which he was to be alone in the 
church, to make his escape. Still, however, the painter put his 
trust in Providence, and allowed matters to take their course. 
_His first duty was to make a hearty meal, which he had scarcely 
concluded, when a crowd, headed by Matteo, came to the coor, 
following the open bier, upon which the old man was placed, and 
carried with becoming gravity towards the church situated a 
little way out of the village. On the threshold stood Fra Bar- 
celona, who, faithful to all his promises, lit six candles round 
the body, ‘to the great alarm of Adam, who now saw that the 
sacristan was indeed bent upon keeping his word. After the 
usual’ ceremonies the ‘crowd ‘all dispersed, save and except 
Mattéo, who slipped unperceived into a confessional; Two men 
therefore’ watched over Adam, which fact, had it been known to 
him) would have doubtless increased his alarm. With regard to 
the friar; he" began’ to speculate on the wisdom of explaining 
the whole ‘affair to “him. In ‘such thoughts a great portion of 
the night wore away, when suddenly up started Fra Barcelona— 
he had' forgotten” one ‘part ‘of his ‘promise. Away went the 
worthy’ priest in 'seatch of a consecrated’ garment. Adam 
breathed more freely, while Matteo now made sure of his red 
cap: At the very instant, however, that both prepared to rush 
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from their place of concealment, a voice was heard without, 
and in hurried with loud voices a body of armed men. 

It was the band of Marco Brandi, which, having robbed a 
government convoy, had hastened to the nearest. church, in 
order that, influenced by the sanctity of the place, no one of 
the robbers might attempt to cheat the other. The. division 
of plunder commenced, when, after a careful setting apart of 
the different portions, there remained three-halfpence. How 
to divide this between fifteen, was a matter of difficulty. At 
this instant Adam, wearied of his position, rose suddenly on 
his bier, crying, “‘ A soul in purgatory.” In half a minute not 
a robber remained in the church. for some time Adam sat 
with his arms stretched out, admiring the success of his experi- 
ment, but at the end of that period he recollected his peculiar 
position, and prepared for flight—not however before he had 
collected the robbers’ spoil, amounting to 7460 francs, in one of 
the cloths which had been wrapped round him. With these he 
was about to decamp, when terrible and unexpected words re- 
sounded in his ears.—‘* Halves!” 

Adam turned round sharply, and discerned Matteo standing 
oyer him with a most comic expression of satisfaction. There 
was but one course to be pursued; and acting with his usual 
decision, the painter motioned to the gossip to be seated, and 
divided the money with a rapidity which soon placed at the dis- 
pe of these two ragged fellows a sum of 3730 francs each. 

e three sous remained. 

“ Exactly right,” said Matteo, holding out his hand: ‘there 
are the three sous I lent you: give them me.” 

‘The deuce! I give you 3000 francs, and you have the con- 
science to require payment of your three sous!” 

..‘ Tsay, give me my three sous,” 

“Your three sous!” 

_‘“Give me my three sous,” exclaimed Matteo, seizing the 
other by the hair. 

‘f Leave me my three sous,” bawled Adam, paying him back 
with interest. | 
Meanwhile the robbers, after running. about a mile as if the 
deyil had been behind them, began to relax in. their speed, 
while they gave time for the laggers to come up... For some 
rey sat looking at each other, while they regained. breath, 
At length one of the bandits observed, that in their hurry they 
had left behind both. their money and their arms; which sage 
reflection being uncontradicted, it was suggested that they should 
teturn..All the robbers, who began now to recover from their 
fright, agreeing, they advanced slowly to within about two 
_ hundred yards.of the church, when, upon observing that it was 
Lup, not one of them would stir an inch further. The lieu- 
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tenant who acted for Marco Brandi resolved therefore to ad- 
vance alone, which he did, after devoutly crossing himself. In 
a few minutes he returned, pale, trembling, and his hair raising 
his hat from his head. ; 

** Well,” cried the bandit, ‘is that damned soul there still?” 

“T believe you!” replied the lieutenant, stopping between 
each word, ‘‘ and many others.” 

“You saw them ?” 

“No; but I heard them.” 

‘¢ How knew you their number ?” 

‘* How do I know?” answered the lieutenant, ‘* why because 
I heard each of them asking for his three sous; judge of their 
number, when out of 7460 francs there was only three sous for 
each of them!” 

The fact was, he had arrived during the heat of Adam and 
Matteo’s quarrel, but had started back without noticing that 
these two were so engaged as not to remark the entrance of a 
dozen gendarmes, of whom the superior officer cried— 

** Silence, rascals; you are my prisoners.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
MARCO'S AFFECTION. 


In the mean time Marco Brandi had paid a visit to his wor- 
thy father, the retired bandit, who, on hearing of his proposed 
marriage, had at once advanced him a considerable sum. With 
this Marco Brandi hurried to join Gelsomina, whom he found 
- near broken-hearted with the news of her father’s death; but 
while he was still engaged in condoling with her on her loss,. 
Fra Barcelona entered, and explained that he had risen from the 
dead, and was in prison for robbery, while many believed him 
to be no other than Marco Brandi himself. On otitis all this 


Gelsomina fainted; and while they were reviving her, Marco 
Brandi made the friar go into every detail of the whole affair, 
of which he had heard also from one of the flying robbers, and 
soon saw how Adam had so ee been supposed to be a rob- 


ber. Caught with the money the arms of ‘a redoubtable 
band around them, both he and Matteo were’ sure to suffer 
death, ‘Marco Brandi’ dismissed the priest ‘as soon as he had 
heard all particulars, and returned to Gelsomina, who was 
recovering her senses, but whom a violent fever had seized. 
Recognizing the robber, and recollecting ‘the connection of his 
band with her father’s danger, Gelsomina shuddered: and: with- 
drew her eyes from him.’ For hours the fever continued, during 
which the unhappy girl shrieked her ‘father’s name and uttered 
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that of Marco Brandi with horror. The robber saw how dan- 

rous was her position, and resolved to save her. - Writing a 
few lines hastily, he left the house. 

The next morning Adam stood a free man by his daughter’s 
ped-side, while she, much restored, covered him with her affec- 
tionate embraces. Her next thought was of Marco, but all the 
sign of him which she could find was a letter, in which he an- 
nounced his intention of giving himself up as the robber, while 
he left Adam his heir. 

“Tet us go to Nicotera,” exclaimed the wretched girl, “ I 
must see him ere he dies.” 

They went, but the government were too well aware of the 
importance of Marco Brandi’s capture to treat him as an ordi- 
nary prisoner. He was closely confined, with strict orders to 
admit none to see him. In a few days he was condemned to 
death. Gelsomina relapsed into a dying state, when on the 
day before that fixed for the execution she sent for the Fra. 

“Father,” said she, her eyes glazed with fever, ‘“‘ I must see 
him.” 

“ My good child, it cannot be.” 

“My Father, I hear he passes this night in the chapel.” 

** He does.” 

“* My father,” continued Gelsomina, “ that church is yours. 
You must admit me to night.” 

“ What is your object, my child ?” 

» “© He. must die my husband,” said she fiercely. 

** Your father, your mother ?” 

“ They will be there.” 

«And you; you are weak ?” 

** Be not uneasy, Father, I am strong enough for that.” 

That night, in the penitents’ chapel, with Gelsomina actually 
_ dying, it appeared, and Marco Brandi chained to the altar, they 
‘were married in the presence of her parents, and then, the news 
spreading, before the whole population of Nicotera. The part- 
dng ‘of the newly wed was dreadful. Gelsomina was carried 
in a fit, while Adam remained alone weeping at the 
‘foot of the altar. | 
dof My'God! my God!” he cried, ‘‘ save him! save him!” 
eld He will,” said the deep voice behind him, of Fra Barcelona. 
1oh* How, Father 2” | 
5erf*By means of a holy idea he has vouchsafed to an humble 


.bot€ What is that 2” 

‘ecl  Whem does the execution take place ?” 

-0) © At-five.” 

eof At half-past four send for the Host for your child.” 
boo And then?” 
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‘¢‘ Leave the rest ta me,” said Fra Barcelona. 

The next morning, Marco Brandi mounted on an ass, his 
hands. tied behind his back, was led towards the place of execn- 
tion. “The sad procession had to pass by the house where lay Gel- 
somina. His face being turned backward, Marco Brandi knew not 
the moment when the house was reached. Soon, however, by 
glancing at objects around him, the robber guessed he was about 
for the last time to be near that spot. Every one felt the in. 
fluence of the neighbourhood, for every voice was hushed; a 
silence like that of the grave took the place of the noisy buzz 
of a crowd. Every window of the house was closed, but on the 
threshold of the door knelt Adam and Babilana, praying. At 
this instant, from the narrow lane which led to the church, 
appeared first a boy carrying a cross, then Fra Barcelona tink- 
ling from habit his little bell, and then the good prior Gaetano 
bearing the Host, for which Adam, in the name of his dying 
child, had sent. A loud shout of joy burst from the crowd, for all 
knew what would follow. The whole procession halted; Marco 
Brandi was taken from his ass, and the judge, executioner, sol- 
diers, penitents, and people kneeled. ‘Then the prior advanced 
towards the judge. ~ 3 

** Judge,” he said, “1 abjure you in the name of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, untie the hands of the criminal, for 
every one condemned on meeting the Host, receives God's 
pardon and is free.” 

The judge bowed his head, and Mareo Brandi was free! 
Then the holy procession proceeded, and all, as custom wills it, 
returned to the bedside of the nearly dying girl, who, awakened 
from an agonizing dream, saw Marco Brandi kneeling beside 
her.» ° | 

* Are we already dead,” she cried, “ and in heaven?” 
fo replied Marco Brandi, *‘ we are living and blessed upon 
e <= 
** And now,” exclaimed Father Gaetano, “thank the God 
who has saved you.” 

And then, after the girl had kissed’ the emblem of the Sa- 
viour, he returned, followed by Adam, by Babilana, by the 
judge, by the executioner, by the confessor, by the people, by 
the» penitents, by the soldiers, who piously re-conducted the 
priest to the church. 

The “husband and wife were left alone, to part no more in 
this life. 











ON THE POLITENESS OF VARIOUS NATIONS, 


Ir isremarkable that the French, to whom, by almost common 
consent, the world has yielded the palm of elegance and good 
breeding, should, on the occasion of addressing an audience, &c., 
invatiably pass a species of affront on the fairer portion of the 
creation. ‘ Messieurs et Mesdames’ is the set expression, thus 
giving an undue precedence to the men; whilst in the more 
northern countries, the just rights of womanhood are admitted ; 
and.‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’ and ‘Meine Dame and Herren, 

the true sense of politeness. It would appear, too, 
that even the Russians evince a proper deference to the fair sex 
on.such occasions: an amusing instance of which, occurs in the 
anecdote related by Madame Campan, (the governess of the 
Napoleon family), where the Emperor Alexander expresses 
his.sense of the inconsistency, in this particular, with the claims 
to pre-eminence in the art of politeness, ie generally urged 
by the French nation. These are her words:—* A few days 
after the battle of Paris, the Emperor Alexander honoured me 
with his company to breakfast at Ecouen, and entered into. 
friendly chat with me on general topics. * * * I conducted 
the Emperor to the chapel, and pointed out to him the pew in 
ich, ‘Je connétable de Montmorency, and Ja connétable’ 
used. to sit to hear mass. ‘ We barbarians, now,’ observed the 
peer ‘should have. said, “/a@ connétable and de conné- 

The Germans of the present day, generally speaking, seem to 
have inherited the somewhat unpolished manners of their an- 
cestors in the fourteenth century; if not their restless love of 
freedom. ‘ At a splendid entertainment,’ says the learned 
Ditmar, Bishop of Merseborough, ‘ given in Saxony during the 
reign of Otho the Third, the sisters of that monarch were just 
set. down to dinner when the Margrave of Meissen, the Duke 
of. Saxony, and the Bishop of Halbertstadt entered. the room 
with the. voracious appetite of hunters, and in a few minutes 
devoured. all the provisions which were upon the table; very 
gallantly leaving the Princesses without any thing to eat.’ And 
_ yet the devout prelate, Ditmar, a few sentences previously, 
sorely laments the over refinement of the age; and declaims, in 

set terms, against the polished manners of that day, and 
expense of female dress. The distinguished personages 
aforesaid appear to have been worthy descendants of those 
noblemen, for whose benefit the Emperor Charlemagne found it 
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necessary, in his famous Edict, or Capitulars, to enact, ‘ that the 
Count is never to appear in his tribunal unless he be sober !’ 
The most striking instance of military politeness on record, 
is probably an occurrence at the famous battle of Fontenoy, as 
related by Voltaire, in his ‘Siécle de Louis XV,’ They (the 
English) were now about 50 yards distant. A regiment of 
English guards, those of Campbell, and the Royal Scots were 
the first; Sir James Campbell was their Lieutenant-General ; 
and Mr. Churchill, the natural grand-child of the great Duke of 
Marlborough, their Brigadier: the English officers saluted the 
French, by pulling off their hats. The Court of Chabanne 
and the Duke de Biron, who were advanced, and all the officers 
of the French guards, returned them the salute. Lord Charles 
Hay, Captain of the English guards, cried, ‘ Gentlemen of the 
French guards, fire!’ The Count d’Auteroche, at that time 
Lieutenant of the Grenadiers, and afterwards Captain, replied, 
in a loud voice, ‘ Gentlemen, we never fire first—fire, yourselves!’ 
The English gave them a running fire, that is to say, they fired 
in divisions. Nineteen officers of the guards fell by this single 
discharge : 58 other officers, and 775 soldiers, killed or wounded : 
in fact, ‘the whole of the first-rank was swept off. * * * * 
The English advanced slowly, as if performing their exercise, 
the majors with their canes levelling the soldiers’ guns to make 
them fire low and straight !’—QOne 1s at a loss which to admire 
most, the politeness and urbanity of the bequeued, bepowdered, 
belaced, and beruffled officers, on both sides, on the instant of 
destroying each other wholesale—the coolness of the men—or 
the imperturbable sang froid of the majors, who ‘with their 
canes were levelling their soldiers’ guns to make them fire low:’ 
—the whole, however, presents a picture of the glories of war, 
—the ‘ultima ratio regum,’ to which it would be difficult, in the 
whole range of history, to produce a parallel. It would almost 
compel our acquiescence with the assertion of a certain philo- 
— that ‘man is by nature a fighting animal.’ 
apoleon is reported to have paid but small attention to the 
courtesies and amenities of polished society, and to have carried 
the rusticity of his Corsican manners into the very recesses of 
the imperial drawing-room. The rudeness of his remark to 
the beautiful Contessa L——, at Milan, touching the colour of 
the lady's hair, and the smart, but truly feminine risposta of the 
offended belle, are well-known :—and M. de Campan states that 
he once interrupted Madame de Staél, in the midst of a dis- 
cussion on first-rate politics, ‘ une discussion de haute politique,’ by 
bluntly asking her, ‘whether she had suckled her own children! 
—an outbreaking of the imperial spleen, which the learned 


Baroness never forgave or forgot. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE RIVER. 


Ar the first dawn of day the natives were on the stir, and 
as they had no toilet duties to perform, and no portmanteaus 
or carpet-bags to pack, they were ready to start as soon as they 
had got on their legs; an absence of ceremony which gave them 
a decided advantage in travelling. Before they set out, however, 
Helen made another attempt to leave them, and she beckoned 
to Mr. Silliman to accompany her; but they had no sooner 
made a few steps towards the entrance of the glen, than they 
found themselves followed by the same old woman and the same 
man who had watched them the night before. 

Abandoning an attempt, therefore, which it was plainly use- 
less to persevere in, Helen thought that she might be able to 
purchase their release by voluntarily presenting the natives with 
the stores and articles carried by her companion; but on their 

eding to unpack the goods, they were immediately checked 
ie the old woman, who gave them to understand that the ar- 
ticles were not to be touched at that time; an intimation with 
which they were obliged to comply. 

Sorrowfully, therefore, and, as Jerry complained, without 
any breakfast but dry. biscuit and cold water, dhe accompanied 

natives on their journey, which Helen conjectured was 
homewards, as the movements of the natives were in one de- 
termined direction, and as they seemed to have no other thought 
than to reach the place of their destination. 

In this way, and without stopping, they travelled the whole 
day, in a slow and sauntering manner; the women employed 
in collecting gum, and the men occasionally ascending a tree to 
capture an-opossum, the presence of which animal, as Helen 
remarked, they were able to detect by its scent, their organs 
of smelling being remarkably acute, and in that respect bearing 
a strong resemblance to those of the inferior animal creation. 
| They saw plenty of kangaroos in their route, but the natives 
did not exert themselves to chase them; but they caught many 
. rats and bandicoots. The old woman presented one 
ofthe latter to Helen, who was surprised to find the furry 
Coat of the creature, which was about as large as a small badger, 
come off as she handled it, as if there was no power of cohesion 
between the hair and the skin. 


e old woman endeavoured to make her understand that it 
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was very good to eat, and Helen expressed her thanks in the best 
way she could; but she was by no means in the humour to 
study objects of natural history, and her uneasiness increased at 
every step which she made further in the interior, as it aug- 
mented the difficulties of her escape. She was at a loss also 
to imagine what it was that the natives intended to do with her, 
They offered her no violence, and all the restraint that they put 
on her was to prevent her ans them. But whether she was 
reserved to be put to death in some solemn manner, or in ac- 
cordance with some religious ceremony, she could only conjec- 
ture; and such a conjecture was by no means calculated to en- 
liven the tediousness of the way. 

As for poor Jeremiah, he had made up his mind, with a sort 
of desperate resignation, as to what his fate would be, and he 
could not refrain from expressing his lamentations in the most 
disconsolate terms to the more strong-minded Helen.—He had 
read in some book of travels that it was the practice with all 
savages either to eat the enemies whom they had taken in battle 
on the spot, or to offer them up to their gods as victims of 
sacrifice ; and as he could. not possibly conceive what other use 
they could make of him, he had no doubt that such was the 
honour reserved for his especial glorification. 

Helen endeavoured to restore the courage of her fellow- 
captive, by, remarking that there was no appearance of any 
religious. ceremony being in use among the tribe of natives 
with whom they were travelling; that they did not pay any 
sort of worship to any being, visible or invisible; nor did she 
observe any one of them with any appearance of being a minister 
of religion. : 3 

But her arguments failed to convince Jerry; he was sure, 
he said, that it was intended that he should be sacrificed; and 
as to the gum which they were so officious in offering to him, 
it was only to fatten him up for the grand occasion; and the 
old woman looked, ashe averred, as if she could eat him at any 
time without salt or pepper.— But before they shall do that,” 
added. Jerry valorously, “I will have a fight for it!—But my 
greatest.trouble is about you, Miss; I don’t suppose they will 
eat you, for they must see that you are not one to fight them, 
and a woman, they say, is respected, even by savages. At any 
rate I will fight for you, Miss, if I only had a weapon,—a gun 
or a_pistol—till I died!—I would indeed! and I wouldn't 
mind death, unpleasant as it is under any circumstances, if I 
could only saye your life !” | we 
‘ Helen thanked the kind-hearted Jeremiah for his generous 
intentions ;, and in this interchange of sentiments—which after 
all had a certain for Jerry, for he had never been in such 
close communication with the beautiful Miss Horton before— 
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they beguiled their journey ; passing over a variegated country 
of hill and dale, till they arrived at the bank of a broad and 
rapid river a few miles from the dell which they had left, and 
which was the same which the Bushranger had discovered from 
the top of the Sugarloaf Hill. 

The natives did not seem at all embarrassed at this obstacle ; 
but an immense deal of jabbering took place in making prepa- 
rations for passing it. It was about twenty yards broad, flowing 
in a southerly direction in a plain of luxuriant but coarse grass 
bearing the marks of being periodically flooded. The women, 
on this occasion, sat down on the grass by the margin of the 
water, taking no part in the work, which was performed exclu- 
sively by the men; but they endeavoured to forward the under- 
taking, it seemed, by much gratuitous advice, all talking together 
with considerable vehemence and: great gesticulation. 

The men, meanwhile, set about constructing two bark canoes ; 
but as they had only stone axes to work with, the incision of 
the bark in the first instance was an operation of much diffi- 
culty, as the bark of nearly all the trees in Van Diemen’s Land 
is very thick and tough. Jerry observing the operose nature of 
their work, and thinking that this was a favourable opportunity 
for being useful, made his way to them, and requesting them, 
by signs, to stand back, drew out an axe, which was one of the 
articles of which he was the bearer, but which had been con- 
cealed under his coat. He soon made manifest the superiority 
of the white man’s tool; but his interference was interrupted 
by the eternal old woman, who made signs to him to discontinue 
his assistance, as, for some reason which he could not compre- 
hend, his axe was forbidden to be made use of. 

“This restriction puzzled Jeremiah exceedingly. But the men 
were not so submissive to the mysterious authority of the aged 
female as before. One of them took the axe from Jerry’s 
hand very unceremoniously, and examined it attentively; ad- 
miting the sharp edge, and wondering at the hardness of the 
metal. He passed it round to his fellows, who, although they 
saw cownia enough that it was an instrument made to cut with, 

ould not make out of what stuff it was made, as they were en- 
tirely unacquainted with the use of iron. 

An amazing quantity of talk ensued, and one who seemed to 
have some previous knowledge of the instrument, harangued the 
others at great length, as it seemed, in explanation of the 
white man’s axe.—The native who had taken it from Jerry, and 
who seemed to exercise the chief authority over the tribe next 
tothe old woman, then proceeded to use it, which he did with 
great dexterity ; and as the keen edge penetrated into the bark, 

effected at one stroke an incision which it took many re- 
peated blows of the rude stone instrument of the natives to per- 
Z2 
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form, the black fellows set up a shout of admiration, and capered 
round the tree in excessive delight. 

The necessary planks of bark, by means of this effective 
auxiliary, were quickly separated from two trees fit for the pur- 
pose; and the two ends of each being tied up so as to fashion 
the pieces of bark into the shape of two canoes, they were 
pushed into the water.—But a bright thought now seized Jerry, 
who, seeing the success of his first essay at pleasing the natives, 
was prompted to a fresh display of his ingenuity. 

e was furnished with more than a hundred yards of whale 
line, which the forethought of the Bushranger had provided, and 
which was now found particularly useful; so that Jerry, in his 
glee, remarked to Helen “that the burthen which had so long 
plagued him, would turn out after all the best load he had ever 
carried;” and, as he philosophically observed, “‘ that there was no 
knowing what was best for us in this world, for that which 
seemed most burthensome often turned out most useful in the 
end.” | } 

Jeremiah now assumed an air and attitude of authority, in 
which he was supported by his ally, the old woman, who seemed 
curious to know what were hisintentions. He made signs to the 
natives to remove to the edge of the river several pieces of dead 
timber, which he fastened together with a part of his cord so as 
to form a tolerably large and secure raft, capable of bearing a 
dozen persons, and which, by the united strength of the whole 
party was launched into the water and held fast. He then 

ivided his whale-line into two lengths, and tied one of the cords 
to one end of the raft and one to the other.—The natives re-_ 
garded all these preparations in silence, but with great atten- 
tion. He then, by signs, directed a “ black-fellow” to take 
hold of the end of one of the lines and transport himself 
with it in a bark canoe to the other side of the stream.—He had 
some difficulty in making him understand what he wanted him to 
do; but at last the native comprehended his meaning, and he 
and another having provided themselves with a long pole each, by 
way of an oar or punt-stick, stepped lightly into the fragile 
boat, and one sitting at either end of it, they quickly pushed 
themselves over to the other side. 

o When both of the men were in the canoe, Helen observed 
that it was nearly under water, so that it was impossible for more 
than two to be conveyed in the same boat at a time, and the 
slightest motion seemed to endanger its being overturned ; but 
the two natives balanced themselves, and managed their extem- 
pore craft with wonderful dexterity, and showed no signs of 
fear at such a ticklish mode of water-carriage. 

Inthe meantime, Jerry intimated, by signs, that two more 
natives were to cross over, which they did. He then got on the | 
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raft with Helen, first putting the end of the other rope into the 
hand of another native on the bank, in order that the raft might 
be hauled back for the conveyance of more passengers. He 
endeavoured to prevail on some of the women to accompany 
them, but they all hung back and refused to try the experiment ; 
—they could not make out why the cords were tied to the wood 
on the water. 

The men on the other side now readily comprehended that 
their part was to pull the raft over the stream, which they did 
easily, the rapidity of the current assisting them, and Jerry and 
Helen were safely landed on the other side. A wild scream of 
admiration sprung from the assembled blacks as they beheld the 
success of this manceuvre; and those on the side which the raft 
had left, now seeing the reason of the two cords, quickly pulled 
the raft back, and by this means the whole party passed over 
quickly and without accident. 

Jeremiah, vastly pleased with his exploit, and trusting that, 
if the natives found his services useful, they would refrain 
from devouring him—or, at any rate, that they would post- 
pone that ceremony for some time, which would give him the 
chance of escaping—now untied the cords from the raft, and 
as they were wet and uncomfortable for him to carry, he paid 
them off into coils which he placed round a young native’s 
neck, who permitted him to do so without resistance, and, on 
the contrary, seemed rather pleased to be selected for the 
honourable distinction. 

Helen now conceived hopes, from the friendly treatment 
which they’ had already received from the natives, and from 
their present demeanour, that she should be able to induce 
them to conduct her to some settlement; but she perceived 
that there was some particular reason for their taking her with 
them; and she guessed that there was some native of higher 
authority before whom she was to appear, and on whose de- 
cision her fate rested. In the mean time she resolved to bear 
her present lot with all the fortitude that she could bring to 
her aid; and she determined to avail herself of the opportu- 
nity to observe the manners and customs of her new asso- 
ciates closely, as well for-her general information, as to en- 
able her to take advantage of any good trait in their dispo- 
sitions, or of their ‘inclination to possess themselves of the 
mechanical tools of the white people, for the purpose of ef- 
fecting her release. And she flattered herself that she should 
be able to find the means of communicating to them the pro- 
mise of a great reward of axes, nails, and various useful articles, 
on the condition of being restored to her friends. 

.Mr. Silliman being of the same opinion, and being consider- 
ably elated at. his own readiness of invention and great clever- 
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ness and ingenuity in respect to the construction of the raft, 
they became less depressed. They were inclined almost to be 
cheerful at the prospect of the speedy liberation which they 
promised themselves, and the remainder of their journey was 
performed with less anxiety than at first. 

They had to cross two more small streams before they 
stopped; one of them they passed by means of a natural 
bridge of a tree which had fallen conveniently across the 
water; the other they waded through. Jerry could not avoid 
remarking on the inconvenience of having clothes on in the 
latter case; and in this respect, he said, he was bound to 
concede the superiority to the natives; wondering, at the same 
‘time, ‘if their masters would oblige him and Miss Horton 
to adopt the natural custom in that respect, which he ob- 
served would be very chilly to one not used to it.” 

Helen had her own misgivings on this point, but she said 
nothing, as indeed it was an awkward subject to converse on; 
but it is due to Mr. Silliman to record, that he practised the 
most gentlemanly reserve towards his companion in captivity, 
being ‘actuated as much by his own kindness of heart, as by 
habitual respect for Miss Horton; so that the poor girl was 
saved from much that was disagreeable by the unobtrusive 
assiduousness of his attentions. 

They had now proceeded about twenty miles, and the sun 
had for more than two hours declined in its course. It was 
— hot, and Helen was much fatigued; Jerry too was tired 
with his journey. The old woman observed that they walked 
with difficulty, and raising her voice, she caused the whole party | 
to halt, and the natives assembled around her. 

She spoke to them a few words, and by her pointing to the 
north-west, Helen guessed that she was giving some directions 
in respect to that quarter. And her anticipation was presently 
confirmed; for after a little consultation among themselves, 
neatly all the natives continued their march, leaving behind 
them only the old woman who had taken special charge of the 
captives, and a young girl, with three of the men, among whom 
was the one bearing round his neck the coils of whale line 
placed there by Jeremiah. 

This arrangement having been effected, the old lady intimated 
to her prisoners that they might rest where they were, which 
happened to be ina pleasant grove of mimosa trees, on a plat- 
form of sandy land raised about six or eight feet above a grassy 
plain on the edge of which they were reposing. Under their 
feet, and at the hottem of the bank, which was extended like a 
wall for some distance right and left, ran a shallow brook of 
water, not more tham. two or three inches in depth. Towards 
the west there was a ridge of continuous hill of considerable 
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height, and at a distance on their left were to be seen the craggy 
summits of lofty mountains. 

Helen endeavoured to ascertain how much further they had 
to go; but although it appeared that the old woman understood 
the meaning of the signs which she made, Helen could not 
understand what the black lady said in reply, although the 
native, in order to make herself more intelligible, repeated her 
words several times, and pronounced with great earnestness the 
syllables “‘wallo wombee.” But what this ‘“wallo wombee” 
was—whether it was the name of a place or of a person, neither 
Helen nor Jeremiah could make out. It seemed however that 
on this ‘“‘ walloo wombee” depended in some manner their 
future destiny. 

As they could not help themselves, however, they determined 
to make the best of circumstances, and Jerry set the natives to 
cut down boughs and to place them so as to form a tolerable 
bush hut for Helen, and another for himself at a little dise 
tance.—His tea-kettle also was again put in requisition, and 
Helen was able to enjoy that which is considered in the bush as 
the greatest luxury.—One of the native men caught a kangaroo 
rat, which he gave to the prisoners; and Jerry, after dissecting 
it with his knife, roasted it at the fire which had been kindled, 
and tastéd it. Finding it to resemble very much a wild rabbit, 
though much tougher and more sinewy and fibrous, he en- 
couraged Helen to partake of it, which she did, after a little 
reluctance, with much satisfaction. 

The night was now passed with less of discomfort than Helen 
had experienced since her life in the bush; and the next morning 
they were invited, as soon as daylight appeared, to continue 
their journey. The weather still continued fine and without 
rain, which was unusual at this season of the year, it being Sep- 
tember and in the early part of spring, during which the 
' periodical rains take place. They journeyed on that day about 
a dozen miles more, most of the country being flat, and only. 
one or two high hills occurring during the whole of this part of 
their route. In the afternoon they came to a part of the country 
abounding in rocks and ravines, wild and barren, and seemingly 
unfitted for the habitation of anything but wild beasts. 

They toiled through half a mile of this rugged district, when, 
‘OM surmounting alow green hill, they suddenly found themselves 

within sight of the sea, while to their right stretched a sheltered 
of the most picturesque description, and which they ob- 
setved was sheltered from the sea, which they judged was not 
more than a mile distant, by a high ridge forming a natural 
barrier to the vale within. 

‘Having been allowed to enjoy the pleasure of this view for 
some Minutes, their conductor urged them forward, giving 
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them to understand by signs that they had arrived at the end of 
their journey.—Both Helen and Jeremiah were now seized 
with much anxiety and fear; for the moment had arrived when 
their fate for good or ill was to be decided, 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


A NATIVE CHIEF. 


DESCENDING a gentle declivity for about two hundred yards, 
they were led by the old lady, who acted as mistress of the 
ceremonies, into the bosom of the valley, which was bordered 
by dense forests of the stringy bark tree, whose tall and leaf- 
less stems had a naked and gloomy appearance. [In the centre 
of the valley ran a small rivulet, on the borders of which, on 
either side, nis perceived a group of natives. 

As she approached nearer she observed that one of them was 
sitting on the log of a tree apart from the others, who were 
standing or lying about near the fires which were burning in all 
directions. Presently she was able to distinguish that the native 
on the log was an old man—apparently very old; and it struck 
her immediately, although she could not tell why, that the 
other natives demeaned themselves with a sort of deference to 
the aged black man; although there was no sign of royalty or 
chieftainship about him, and the only robe of royalty he wore 
was, like the other natives, the garb of nature. 

Helen remembered to have read something of the “natural — 
dignity of man,” and of beauty when unadorned being adorned 
the most, &c. &c. She was decidedly of opinion, however, 
that the natural dignity of man would have been assisted on the 
present occasion by that article of dress which among ladies of 
white complexions can never be more than distantly alluded to; 
and: the same remark was applicable to the countrymen or sub- 
jects of his black majesty. As to the female part of his court, 
Helen could not but wish that their beauties had been adorned 
by some sort of covering of ever such little dimensions. 

But the old lady who was conducting her and her companion 
to the presence of the great man did not seem to be at all aware 
that anything was wanting to the impressive nature of the re- 
ception,— There was the sky and the sun above, and the earth 
and its waters beneath; and kangaroos and opossums and gum 
for food, and what was there to want more ?—The old lady after 
all was somewhat of a Pre peOR De i but she carried out her 
philosophical notions of the fewness of the natural wants rather 
to the extreme! Poor Helen felt the present practical illustration 
of. it most painfully.—But there was no retreat! She was in 
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the power of the natives, and she was constrained to abide by 
their will. 

Mr. Silliman suffered also exceedingly, but it was from a 
different cause; not that he was unfeeling or indifferent to the 
extreme awkwardness of Miss Horton and himself being the 
only persons dressed at this sable party ;—his thoughts ran on 
being ‘‘ dressed” in another way; for he feared that this might 
be the chief or conjuror for the especial gratification of whose 
appetite he had been reserved.—It was with a shudder, therefore, 
of natural apprehension that he observed, whatever else of 
strength or beauty that important personage had lost, that the 
old gentleman had preserved his grinders, which were decidedly 
carnivorous !—His mouth also was of most formidable dimen- 
sions, 

‘The great man opened it deliberately, and said something to 
the old woman. 

The old woman replied sententiously ; and then pointing to 
the old man, she said to his compulsory visitors :— 

*Walloo wombee !” 

“What does she mean?” asked Jerry of Helen. 

*§ She means, doubtless, that the name of that old man is the 
word she has pronounced; and as he seems to be the chief of 
the tribe, it will be prudent for us to please him.” 

“« He is a most particularly ugly old rascal,” replied Jerry; 
“did you ever see such grinders!” 

*¢ Hush,” said Helen, “ he is going to speak again.” 

The natives, men, women, and children, now gathered round, 
_and looked on in silence. 

In reply to some questions put from the log, the old lady, it 
seemed, explained to the ‘‘ chief” the difference of the sexes of 
Helen and Jeremiah, for she pointed to Helen and then to a 
woman of her own tribe, and then to Jerry and to a male 
native—The old gentleman expressed a lively curiosity at this, 
and beckoned to Helen to come near to him. Taking hold of 
part of her dress with his black hand, he examined it with 
much wonder; he had never seen anything resembling it before. 
He directed the white woman by signs to take it off. His mis- 
tress of the ceremonies was about to render her aid unasked in 
this’ interesting operation, the issue of which was evidently 
waited for by the assembled natives with much interest. 

‘’Poor Helen was much embarrassed. She had a particular 
objection to being stripped, especially in the presence of such 
a@tumerous assemblage; but she feared also to offend the chief. 
In this dilemma, gently resisting the old lady's officious readiness 
toact as lady’s maid, she pointed to Jerry; wishing to direct 
attention to his attire, and hoping that some lucky accident 
would’'prevent the necessity of her parting with her own.—As 
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soon as her desire was understood, it was at-once assented to b 

the chief, who was wondering what the bundles borne by the 

white man contained. Jerry therefore was invited by very 

significant gestures to unpack himself.—Helen, rejoicing at this 
iversion, assisted him with alacrity. 

The first thing that attracted the chief’s attention was the axe, 
of which he had received information from the natives who had 
preceded the prisoners, and which he forthwith tried, but with 
a very feeble hand, on the log which served him for his throne 
of audience. It might be difficult to say whether he enter- 
tained the same opinion of a throne as a great cotemporary who 
expressed a memorable opinion on that subject, but at any rate 
he treated it with as little ceremony. 

Being satisfied with the qualities of the tool, he quietly 
dropped it on the ground behind him as a perquisite to be 
appropriated to himself. He then pointed to the tea-kettle, 
the shape of which filled him with much curiosity. He turned 
it over and over, wondering perhaps of what sort of bark or 
wood it was made, and inquired the use of it. 

The old lady who acted as interpreter immediately entered 
into an animated description of the boiling of the water; but 
as he could not comprehend the matter that way, he directed 
that the white people should proceed to explain its uses by 
practical illustration. 

Jerry made some tea in it accordingly, and sweetened it with 
the white sugar, a substance which the old gentleman examined 
with particular curiosity. Observing that the white man put a 
bit into his mouth, the chief did the same, and seemed exceed- 
ingly gratified at its sweet taste; which was not altogether new 
to him, however, as the juice which exudes and crystallizes on 
a certain tree in Van Diemen’s Land, similar to the sweet maple 
abundant in many parts of the United States of America, has a 
“re a though sickly to a stranger, of which the natives are 
very fond. 

pproving of the sugar, as he had done of the axe, he inti- 
cae that the whole of it should be shewn to him, which he 
seized as a royal prize, and deposited on the ground behind 
his throne.—The tea-kettle he paid little regard to. 

Animated by the discoveries he had already made of the 
white man’s treasures, he expressed his desire by very intelligible 
signs that Jerry should proceed with his revelations. 

Accordingly this obsequious individual produced a stone 
bottle of rum, which the old gentlemen smelt at, and put away 
with evident dislike. 

A. tinder-box was then yed, which puzzled the great 
man exceedingly; but when struck sparks with the flint 
and steel, and ignited the tinder, the admiration of all present 
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was violent in the extreme! It was immediately taken pos- 
session of by his majesty for the use of the State-—Three pan- 
nikins also, which formed part of Jerry’s stores, were placed in 
the royal treasury. 

They now came to Grough’s knapsack, which Jerry, hitherto, 
had not had the opportunity of opening, and which that most 
unamiable person had added to his prisoner’s load with so little 
humanity on the morning of the late Mr. Swindell’s sudden 
decease. 

The weightiest part of its contents was a huge bottle of 
brandy, which the chief rejected with the same antipathy as he 
had put aside the rum. Jerry next pulled out a handkerchief 
containing dollars, which the natives did not understand the 
value of ;—they were given to the children to play with. 

Jerry then fished out of the knapsack a woollen bag secured 
by a string. He opened it; and to his extreme delight found 
a small pair of pocket-pistols, with a flask full of powder, a 
couple of dozen balls, with spare flints and apparatus complete. 
It had formed part of the Major’s personals, and had been 
apoene by Mr. Grough for himself at the time of the general 

er. 
: Helen was so rejoiced at the sight of the familiar weapons, 
that she could not refrain from a loud exclamation of gladness ; 
for she felt that she now had at her command the means of de- 
fending herself from outrage, and perhaps of intimidating the 
savages, 

The pistols were of exquisite make; and their quality was 
prone by their having preserved their primings so long a time, 
or, to Helen’s still greater satisfaction, they were loaded. Asa 
soldier’s daughter, anda girl of spirit as she was, she was neither 
unacquainted with the use of such weapons, nor timid in avail- 
ing herself of their protection. She took possession of them, 
therefore, as her legitimate right, and suspended the bag to her 
girdle, explaining in few words to Mr. Silliman the part which 
she intended to act. 

The old chief and the other natives observed her proceedings 
with much interest, and the old woman put out her hand to 
take the pistols from-her, forthe purpose of presenting them to 
the chief. But Helen shook her head and pointed to the 


All the natives lookea up at the sky ; but as they saw nothing 
more than they had seen every day, they all looked down again, 
and direeted their eyes to the curious things in the hands of the 
white woman. The old lady again made an attempt to possess 
herself of the pistols, but Helen pushed back her hands. The 
chief, who it seemed was not exempt from the general infirmity 
of royalty, now became impatient, and said some words in an 
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angry tone which excited his savage subjects; and his female 
prime minister advanced again. 

But Helen, determined not to relinquish her protectors 
thought that, by an exhibition of the power of the tiny fire. 
arms, she might succeed in over-awing the natives, so as to cause 
them to desist from their hostile intentions of wresting them 
from her by force. She again made a sign, therefore, for the 
natives to look up to the sky, wishing them to understand that 
the things which she held in her hand had some connection with 
the mysterious powers of the heavens; and while they were 
thus earnestly engaged, she discharged one of the pistols in the 
air, which, from its propinquity to their ears, produced an as- 
tounding report. 

The effect of this unexpected “ thunder” on the chief was 
sudden and striking. Most of the other natives had heard the 
sound of the white man’s thunder, and had witnessed its deadly 
effects; but the chief, from his extreme distance from any set- 
tlement, and from his great age, which had incapacitated him for 
some years past from joining his tribe in their customary m- 
grations, never having experienced such a shock on his audi- 
tory nerves before, fell back with affright, and tumbled head 
over heels from his log, to the infinite consternation of the 
spectators. 

They all rushed towards him, which afforded to Helen the 
opportunity to re-charge her weapon, which was expedited 
by the attentive Mr. Silliman. 

The old man was lifted from the ground, and, happily for the 
prisoners, it was ascertained that he was more frightened 
than hurt, or the consequences might have been fatal to the 
thunder-makers on the spot. As it was, they were taken hold 
of by some of the natives, who bound Jerry with his own whale 
line, and placed him on the ground apart near a huge fire, which 
he had much the same satisfaction in contemplating as it might 
be supposed a sirloin of beef might, if endowed with animation 
in the same position waiting to be roasted.—Poor Jerry thought, 
to be sure, that his last hour was come! and whether the whole 
world was ultimately to be consumed by fire or not, that cer- 
tainly he, as a fractional portioa of living matter, was destined 
individually to experience that most disagreeable mode of cor- 
poreal annihilation. 

But the effect on the chief, when he had sufficiently recovered 
his faculties to comprehend the cause of his sudden summerset 
from his log, was most impressive and profound, and he was 
seized with the idea that the white people had really come from 
the sky, and that they had the power to wield the thunder and 
lightning which often visited: them from above ! 

He regarded Helen especially as a superior being, from the 
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wonderful whiteness of her skin, and from the absence of all 
fear, which he did not fail to remark was one of her charac- 
terestic qualities. 

As to Jerry, whose dress, the chief remarked, was different 
from that of Helen, he conjectured that he was some inferior 
inhabitant of the same sky, fulfilling the office of attendant or 
slave to her, the superior one; but who, still, was to be regarded 
with the respect due to a creature attached to the person of one 
to whom he was inclined to pay superstitious veneration. 

It is likely that this fortunate reverence of the old chief saved 
both their lives. Jerry was ordered to be unbound; while 
Helen was treated with extraordinary respect, being invited to 
sit on the log occupied by his majesty, and the whole of her 

oods borne by her slave were directed to be restored to her.— 
But somehow, as Jerry remembered, they were subjected, with 

a curious similitude to more civilized courts, to so many 
deductions in the shape of perquisites by the way, that but 
little of the restituted property reached its legitimate des- 
tination. 

Mr. Silliman however, with much tact, took advantage of 
these favourable dispositions, and set the natives to work to 
build for Helen a commodious hut formed of stakes and the 
boughs of trees, contenting himself with one of an inferior 
description at a little distance; a distinction which confirmed 
the natives in their idea of his surbordinate capacity.—He 
observed, however, that he and Helen were closely and constantly 
watched, so that escape seemed impossible; and to fight their 
way out from the boundaries of their confinement, was an un- 
dertaking too rash to be attempted. 

But not the slightest violence was offered to either of them ; 
and excepting that they were not allowed to leave the valley, no 
restraint was placed on their motions. On the contrary, the old 
chief was particularly pleased to have the white wcman con- 
stantly by his side; and as he became familiarized to the presence 
of ‘the inhabitant of the sky,” important state resclves took 
the place of his first fears of her preternatural powers. 

But it is proper in this place, as the western tribe of natives 
occupies an important position in this narrative, to describe 
the, person of their chief, not only for the sake of historical 
accuracy, but for the gratification also of the curious in such 
matters. 

His majesty “‘ Walloo Wombee” had been originally very tall, 
and. as straight as a stringy-bark tree; but now was much bent 
with the weight of years. What his physiognomy originally had 

it would have been difficult to conjecture; but his visage 
at the period to which this narrative refers resembled that of a 
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very old baboon. His body was thin and bony; his arms long 
and wiry; his legs like — with long narrow feet, having 
eeoetent excrescences like the claws of a boomah kangaroo, 

is head, looking at it in front, seemed small, from the lowness 
and narrowness of his retreating forehead; but seen sideways, 
it looked large and of an oblong shape from the projecting 
bump behind. In this characteristic it resembled the skulls of 
all the natives, which are remarkably thick; a quality which 
enables them to bear the thumps of their waddies, in their 
frequent combats, with a disregard to feeling which surprises 
an enna The whole framework of the old man, though 
now attenuated and feeble, exhibited the remains of extra- 
ordinary strength and agility; and it was to those qualities 
most likely, as is usual among savages, that he owed his elevation 
as chief of the tribe. 

Ié must not be omitted, that, on the occasion of the white 
people’s reception, his grisly hair was profusely powdered with 
the dust of red ochre, and that his body was smeared over in 
rough devices with the same material, mixed with resinous gum 
to help its adhesion. 

It would appear from this, that even in the most simple and 
the rudest state, there is an innate propensity in the animal 
man to improve his personal appearance by the aid of art; for, 
doubtless, the care which had obviously been bestowed on the 
adonisation.of the chief was supposed to add a finish to the 
natural dignity of his person, calculated to strike an awe in the 
beholder. 

Such was the high personage on whose nod—or on whose 
waddie—the fate of Helen now depended. 

The old lady, who was the daughter of this engaging indi- 
vidual, looked almost as aged as her parent, though she was in 
truth twenty years younger; and excepting her sex, and that 
her ugliness was infinitely more revolting m a woman than in a 
man, there was little difference between them. But as the 
hearts of the softer sex are proverbially more susceptible of the 
tender passion than those of the male kind, it was she who first 
felt a flame for:one of the prisoners. 

The black gorgon loved him as Desdemona loved Othello—that 
is, vice versarily considered; but it must be confessed that she 
had at first in her contemplation a different sort of passion -—for 
she loved him because he was so fat! and a aes ening 
expresses it-~although in a present case it had too literal an 
paca hn loved: him as if she _ eat ee mode : 
exemplifying her partiality which she had origin erishe 
with all the ardour of native ingenuousness. es | f 

But, as'she could:eat him, as she considered, at any time, her 
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thoughts were gradually turned in another direction ; and, such 
is the force of mighty love! she, the daughter of a chief, re- 
solved to raise him to the rank of her husband! 

She had already had three. Two had been killed in battle ; 
the other she had killed herselfi—She would willingly have 
tried a fourth, but no one of the tribe could be cajoled into 
accepting that distinguished but dangerous place; for she was 
strong and tough exceedingly, and was as expert as any one 
of the males in throwing the spear and in handling the waddie ; 
a dexterity which she had acquired by much experience, and 
by the constant exercise of that primitive argument on the 
skull of her deceased husband. 

These unattractive traits in her character, added to her in- 
domitable fierceness on all occasions when her will was thwarted, 
caused her to have more fearers than admirers among the gen- 
tlemen of her acquaintance. 

The advent of Jeremiah, therefore, was really a godsend for 
the old lady ; it seemed that he had dropped from the sky for 
her on purpose; and it was not long before she contrived, by 
various endearing attentions, to make the object of her attach- 
ment sensible of her preference.—But Jerry was as inexorable 
as a tiger! 

Filled with despair, the daughter of the royal chief commu- 
nicated her sorrow to her venerable papa, who having, himself, 

similar designs towards the white woman, was well disposed to 
forward her inclinations. 

The unhappy Helen, on her side, viewed the increasing par- 
tiality of the od savage with unspeakable horror, as it threatened 
a fate worse than death itself;—so fatal, sometimes, to their 
objects are royal predilections ! 





SONG OF SPRING. 


THE CUCKOO. 


Cucxoo, Cuckoo! How the woods ring, 
With that sound on the glad air borne! 
Hark, how the sweet little Herald of Spring 

Is winding his silvery horn ! 
Echo loves to prolong that jocund song, 
That voice of youth, hope and glee ; 
Of all birds that cheer and delight the ear, 
The Cuckoo, the Cuckoo for me! 
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Oh! welcome that strain to shepherd-swain 
As the sheep-bell clear and sweet, 

Or the first young daisies that spangle the plain, 
And spring up to kiss April’s feet. 

It breathes of bright hours, of vernal flowers, 
Of sun-beam and blossomed tree ; 

Ah! well may he sing, ‘‘ Of all birds on the wing, 
The Cuckoo, the Cuckoo for me !” 


No wonder that lay, tho’ its tones are few, 
To the maiden doth joy impart ; 
For those two soft notes remind her of two 
Soft words most dear to the heart! 
The words ‘I love !” in music above 
All the range of harmony ! 
Then well may she sing, “‘ Of all birds of Spring, 
The Cuckoo, the Cuckoo for me!” 


ELEANOR DARBY. 


MIRRORS. 


** What a pair of ‘witching eyes! 

What a shape for dancing !” 

Thus a blooming beauty cries, 
At her mirror glancing. 

Mirrors, mirrors! charming things 
To the young and pretty ; 

But youth and loveliness have wings— 
Venus! what a pity! : 


‘Sure my power of conquest flies ! 
Nay, nay—tis all an error!” 
Thus a past Adonis cries, 
And tramples on his mirror. 
Mirrors, mirrors! tell-tales they 
To the old and haggard ; 
Spiteful tell-tales, that betray 
Time is not a laggard ! 


Dowagers and wrinkled beaux, 
Break your looking-glasses ! 
Spare yourselves a thousand oh’s, 

Groans, and sad alas’s ! 
Self-love, freshener of the face, 
Mirror of the simple, 
Turns each grey hair to a grace, 
Each furrow to a dimple! 


ELEANOR DARBY. 








CALEB VON DUSTENBERG., 


A TALE OF A TRAVELLER. 


BY PBRCY B. ST. JOHN. 


CHAPTER I. 


HOW CALEB VON DUSTENBERG GOT CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 


Some hundred years ago, when baronial castles still had some 
influence on the human mind—when knights and barons still 
sat in banquet hall and quaffed deeply of the red-red wine and 
foaming tankard—when no French Revolution, with irreverent 
hand, had shaken feudalism to the dust—ere the grim but re- 
gretted darkness of the middle ages had fallen scale-like from 
the people’s eyes—before men thought of travelling at a greater 
rate than twenty or thirty miles a day—in fact, long long ago, 
a single horseman was threading his way, towards night- 
fall, through the mazes of a German forest. Now a German 
forest, before ghosts and goblins and spectre-riders and gnomes 
had vanished to the nether spheres, was about the very last 
place any Christian man was at all likely to fancy being be- 
nighted in. There was a peculiar atmosphere about the place 
which was far from pleasant; and sounds like the clanking of 
chains, the sighing of tormented souls, and the shrieks of gal- 
loping demons, were satisfactorily established to have been 
heard upon more than one occasion! Dangers, too, of a more 
material character were not unfrequent, as we all know that 
an Alemanian wood was literally thronged with Black Alicks, 
Red Roberts, Green Riders, and other horrible fellows, who 
whipped me up half a dozen way farers as Gargantua would the 
same numberof pilgrims in a salad, and they were then no 
more heard of. 

It is not to be wondered at if, with these alarming facts run- 
ning in his head, the traveller we have alluded to should have 
been somewhat anxious not to be caught in the wood during the 
night. He therefore urged his tall bony and skeleton steed to 
the utmost, but nothing would make the old horse stir a step 
- faster than his usual jog trot. This was the less surprising, 
when we mention that the traveller was a big, burly, heavy man, 
weighing about twice the ordinary weight, and that the half 
dusty and half splashed state of his Rozinante showed that he had 
journeyed far and fast. It could not be that the rider feared 
the loss of property—for a worse clothed, more — old sol- 
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dier never returned from the wars; for soldier he was, and brave 
as.a lion against anything in the shape of mortal—but, like 
many others of. his class, very timorous and fearful of superna- 
tural powers and foes he could neither see nor feel. 

‘* By my boots,” said the veteran, whose scanty grizzled locks 
spoke of three score years at the least, ‘By my boots, but I 
shall camp in the forest an I make not this brute stir faster, 
and a bivouac is the very last thing I should fancy this 
night. The trees are dark, the bushes hide glaring eyes, and, 
by my father’s sword, the ground is damp. Der teifel and all 
the other saints, but thou must stir thy stumps, old Peter,” he 
continued, caressing his steed, and endeavouring to coax him 
into a gallop, ‘‘ That is right,” he exclaimed, as, where the 
path he followed joined the main road, the steed for a few mo- 
moments started off into a spasmodic trot. 

“‘ By my boots!” he again cried, as another traveller who 
had been journeying along the main road now came up, and, 
without a word, began to trot side by side with him. 

The appearance of the new comer was sufficiently remark- 
able. Mounted upon a gigantic horse—eighteen hands high if it 
were an inch—the rider was about as small a man as is 
found, without being considered a deformity. Thin, with legs 
perched up almost on the horse’s back, a tall steeple hat added 
not a little to the strangeness of the picture presented by so 
diminutive a human being mounted upon so great a horse. 
The burly man, as he gazed upon the stranger in the grey dark- 
ness of the evening, began not to like his companionship. He 
glanced at his face, but.a nose was all that he discovered ; and 
such anose !—crooked enough for a scythe, and big enough for a 
giant! 

“By my boots,” said the old man to himself, “ but that is a 
queer customer !” 

“ Ha! ha!” laughed the little man, perceiving that our friend 
edged off as far as possible to the other side of the road; 
*‘hal!tha!” he continued, in a thin shrill voice, ‘‘ you don’t like 
me, don’t you?” | 

**T have no objection to. any man’s company,” replied the 
other, with a marked emphasis on the word man, “ but, by my 
bess I want no communion with the devil nor with his 
works,” 7 

** Ha! ha!” again chuckled the little man, ‘you're not 
afraid of robbers, then?” 3 

“‘ By my boots, no; for I’ve nothing to lose,” 

‘ Nothing? Not a crown piece? not a stiver?” 

* Nothing.” 

‘© You are poor then, my friend,” grunted the gaunt rider ; 
‘you are lucky.” 
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“By my boots,” thought the burly old soldier, “ but he is a 
strange fellow!” And he added aloud, “ May I be allowed to 
ask whom I have the honour of addressing?” 

“Qh, it is of no consequence,” said the little man. ‘ What is 
your name?” 

“It is of no consequence,” replied the old soldier, grum- 
bling. 

At this moment a turn of the road brought them in sight of 
a village, over which, perched on a hill, frowned a huge castle, 
with its towers, draw-bridge, and picturesque gates, boldly re- 
lieved against the sky. 

“Do you stop here?” said the little man, addressing the old 
soldier in a more natural tone than before, “ because, if you do, 
take the word of Jerome Wappenbickel, and put up at the 
Green Rider.” 

“And who, pray, may be Jerome Wappenbickel ?” inquired 
the veteran good-humouredly, for he could now plainly see 
that the diminutive gentleman was mortal. 

** Your very humble servant to command.” 

“Oh!” 

‘‘And your name, I think you said, was—was '. 

‘Caleb Von Dustenberg,” replied the soldier, raising himself 
proudly in his stirrups. 

With this they reached the inn, and halted before the door. 
Wappenbickel alighted with an agility which was remarkable, 
while Caleb descended in a manner more consonant with his age 
and portly bearing. 

The inn was of the most ordinary description, but still had 
about it an air of neatness, of cleanliness, we of comfort, which 
quite won the heart of the soldier as he entered. 

“Wappenbickel,” said he, as they gained the parlour, which 
was well sanded, “ this is a jewel of an hostellerie.” 

** Capital!” replied the little man. 

** Your orders,” said a neat, tidy, pretty dame, tripping lightly 
into the room, ‘‘ your orders, Meinkeers ?” 

** Ha! ha!” exclaimed Jerome, with a wink, and a finger 

laced cautiously or his lips; “‘is that you, Adela? How you 

ve grown !” 

“** My God, Jerome Wappenbickel ?” said the landlady, with a 
scream, and a blush that rivalled the crimson of her kerchief. 

's©The very same,” replied the other, who, despite his diminu- 
tive person, was, now that he stood in the light, by no means a 
repulsive looking personage; “‘ the very same, and I am happy 
to say, the same in everything,”—and he looked tenderly at the 
surprised and, sooth to say, pleased hostess; ‘* but now a hearty 
supper for two—a foaming tankard—and by and bye we'll talk 
over old times. But mind,—mum! not a word of Wappen- 
bickel.” 2a2 
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‘* You know the lady ?” said Caleb Von Dustenberg, with a 
sly glance. 

“Rather,” answered Jerome, complacently stroking his huge 
hooked ‘nose,—‘‘ mean to marry her some day, when I can 
afford it.” 

The new acquaintances now sat down, one opposite the other, 
and entered into a conversation which was only interrupted 
by . the entrance of supper. A third party would have re- 
marked that, while Caleb spoke of whatever came uppermost 
in. his. mind, such was by no means the case with Jerome, 
who drew the conversation as much as possible to a point 
which tended to explain the exact position and views of the 
old soldier. His curiosity was insatiable, but the mode by 
which he arrived at his facts was so cunning that no sus- 
picion was excited in the mind of our hero. At length 
supper was concluded, and pipes and beer, the eternal Ger- 
manic solace, were resorted to. 

‘Who, to look at the comfort, neatness and cosiness of this 
room,” observed Wappenbickel, as he lit his pipe, ‘‘ would 
suppose himself in the parlour of a public-house ?” 

** Ah, who!” replied Caleb Von Dustenberg, with a sigh, 
“ Tonly wish I had such a berth.” 

‘‘ Humph,” said Jerome, eyeing him with his little red fiery 
peepers, that glowed in the dense volumes of smoke which he 
blew on all sides around him, like two hot coals, ‘* you would 
like to keep a public?” 

* Just would’nt I!” growled Caleb; ‘“‘ why, by my boots, 
what could an old soldier, without a penny, without a pen- 
sion, and without a friend—I say, what could he do better 
than bring up in a snug hole like this, and play the land- 
lord until it pleased Heaven to call him home ?” 

“But you would like a little wife, I suppose—a landlady 
to match,” said Jerome—“ just such a one as Adela, now 2” 

“ As to wives,” continued Caleb, ‘‘ why, having had two 
already, I can’t say I feel any inclination to experimentalize in 
that way again.” 

* Then there is an end of the matter,” putin Jerome gravely, 
placing his right foot at the same time across his knee, and 

. it’with his left hand, ‘‘ No wife, no public.” 

€ Why, you diminutive imp,” said Caleb, laying. down his 
pipe and getting in a passion, ‘‘there was never any question of 
a public except in fun.” $i 

‘‘You. aré mistaken,” replied Jerome, ‘I have been looking 
for you these three weeks for this very purpose.” | 

* Donder and blitzen !” exclaimed Caleb Von Dustenberg. 

* Now don’t put yourself out—when I say I have been look- 
ing for you, I mean I have been looking for such another person 
as yourself.” | 
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** What for ?” 

* You shall hear, if you will be patient and answer me a few 
questions.” F 

“ Der teifel / that is what I want you to do. By my boots” 

* All in good time—but first let me. You are sixty 23 

“* Sixty-five good.” 

‘A stout, hearty, hale, respectable looking old gentleman.” 

** As you see,” he replied impatiently, ‘ but, by my boots, 
what has all this to do—” 

af ae want to keep an inn. Would the Green Rider suit 
you ? 

* ‘To a shaving.” 

‘* You shall have it on certain conditions.” 

** Name them,” said Caleb Von Dustenberg, opening his eyes 
half wildly. 

You want a landlady ?” 

‘So you say.” 

“*T have one for you. You must get married.” 

** Der teifel !” 

“To a pretty little woman as any in all Brandenburg, with 
flaxen hair, blue eyes, a complexion of alabaster, teeth like 
ivory—but though charming and amiable, somewhat silent and 
thoughtful.” 

‘€ Well,” said Caleb Von Dustenberg with half a frown. 

“You must marry her, I say,” continued Jerome Wappenbickel, 
‘“‘and the next day you take possession of this very inn—you 
are its landlord, its master, and I and Adela become your 
very dutiful servants.” a 

‘Well, all this is very fine,” observed Caleb inquiringly ; — 
“but am I expected to do nothing else but this!” H 

‘‘ There is a little boy,” said Jerome, screwing up the cor- 
ners of his mouth, and endeavouring to hide a laugh. 

“A what?” cried Caleb. 

“A charming little boy, about six weeks old,” 

“And so, you rascally son of perdition,” cried the wrathful 
veteran, ‘‘I am to sell myself to you, and tie myself to—” 

« Stop,” said Jerome, “and listen to reason. I have told 
you one side of the story. If you consent to what I demand; 
and ask no questions, I will make your fortune. Do not 
think I wish to dim the lustre of the name of Caleb Von 
Dustenberg, by leading it to cloak either misfortune or 
crime.” 
o*’What does all this mean? By my boots, Maitre Jerome !” 
said the irate Caleb. 

“Why, it means this. You want a comfortable, cosy, road- 
side» tavern of your own. I have one at my disposal—it is 


yours.” 
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‘“ Well ?” 

‘You must agree to all I say, and do all I tell you,” said 
Jerome with solemnity. 

‘* That depends—” 

** Well, you are married 2” 

“‘ By my boots!” 

“To a charming woman, about a year ago. You have a son, 
the pride of your old age. You wish to return to your native 
village. You purchase this house—” 

*‘ Come, now, no more of this nonsense. By my boots!” said 
the bewildered Caleb. 

‘‘'You ‘purchase this house, I say, to-night—to-morrow you 
start for , there you meet your wife and child, whom you 
have left: behind—you bring them here, and live in peace and 
quietness till Heaven pleases to clear up the mystery.” 

** And then—” 

** Why, we assure you this house for life.” 

*¢ And I am not to marry at all ?” 

‘‘ You comprehend me to a T. You will not marry at all; 
_but that is between you and I and the door-post. To every 

one else, Madame the rt 

‘*¢ The what ?” said Caleb, observing that the other paused. 

‘*To every one else the lady must be your wife, and little 
Richard your son. Do you agree to these terms?” 


“Why,” observed Caleb, ‘‘ the temptation is strong. I am 
poor, but I have a name and honour. Will this affair compro- 
mise my reputation ?” 

*¢ On my honour, not,” said Jeronie, shaking his head solemnly, 
“but you will be the means of serving a noble and generous 


0 who will one day explain all to you.” 


*¢ I'll take your word for it, then,” exclaimed Caleb Von Dus- 


tenberg, with an accompanying oath; ‘‘ but if I find you have 
deceived me, mind, I break your bones as sure as my name is 
Dustenberg,—and that, by my boots, is ‘no small oath! ” 

Jerome acquiesced, and promised that the nen old soldier 
should be at perfect liberty, in case of his proving false, to turn 
his, the said Jerome's, body into the state of amummy. The 
little-man even suggested that reduction to impalpable powder 
was not too great ‘a punishment for a man who ‘deceived and dis- 
honoured one of the respectable Von Dustenbergs. Satisfied 
and flattered, Caleb: agreed to everything; and less than a 
week beheld him installed as landlord of the Green Rider, with 
a wife and a son both charming in the extreme. 


























CALEB VON DUSTENBERG. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE WIFE. 


WHEN Caleb first saw the lady who passed for Madame Leo- 

Idine Von Dustenberg, he could not refrain from wishing 
Fimself young again, nor from almost regretting that, despite 
her suspicious antecedents, he had not made her his wife in re- 
ality. About two-and-twenty, fair, and of surpassing loveliness, 
there was about her a shade of sadness and melancholy which 
vanished only when she gazed upon her infant. It wasa boy, 
too young yet to possess any marked characteristics, but to her 
it was a Golcondian mine of happiness. She received Caleb 
Von Dustenberg with a graceful inclination, which at once 
let him see that he was playing the part of a convenience ; 
but a very short time being sufficient to let her discover how 
worthy a fellow the veteran was, she unbent, and even went so 
far as to call his attention to the innumerable graces which she, 
if no one else, could see in him who now bore, to the world, the 
euphonious name of Edward Von Dustenberg. Her blue eyes 
lighted up with a holy fire, her pale cheek grew lustrous in its 
blushing beauty, her lips parted in a heavenly smile, as she 
pointed out to the soldier the gentle loveliness of her babe. 

They moved to the Green Rider, and took up the course of 
life which had been arranged on. Caleb was supposed to be 
the landlord of the hostellerie; but all his duties consisted in 
sitting in the parlour, smoking his pipe and quaffing his foam- 
ing tankard, or in talking to the customers—duties which he per- 
formed in the most exemplary manner. Jerome Wappenbickel 
and Adela, who speedily became his wife, performed the real 
part of innkeepers; while Madame Von Dustenberg remained 
generally confined to her room, rarely even seeing her supposed 
husband, except occasionally at the last evening meal, when she 
would bring the child to be admired by Caleb, who realby began 
to be fond.of the-little being that laughed in his face and soon 
learned to plunge its hands into his whiskers and tear them out 
by the very roots. 
-e A year passed in this manner, when the child began to run 
alone. And now a great change took place in the mother’s 
habits—a change which soon drove the former unearthly pallor 
from her cheeks, and made her, though still sad and thoughtful, 
look most surpassing lovely. The village was: surrounded by 
woods and copses; and especially on the side of the castle 
there were scenes of picturesque beauty and grace, which the 
Epeme mother loved to wander among- with her fondly cherished 
charge. 
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One afternoon she found herself in a lonely and deserted dell 
beneath the castle of Pfeiffenberg that frowned over the village, 
There was a shallow pool of water in the centre, fed by a silver 
line of cascade that fell many feet without impediment, and 
then came tumbling headlong down a heap of rude and black 
rocks. The pool was translucent, the tiny fish swam in shoals 
over its golden sandy bed, while the trees of the forest waved 
solemn and stately over all. It was a lovely spot—one where 
but peace and quiet could be supposed to dwell. It was here 
that Leopoldine oftenest strolled with the child, that loved to 
sprawl on the grassy turf that carpeted the dell, as well as to 
take a bath in the waters when warmed by the afternoon sun. 
Then in some shady corner would the mother plunge the little 
innocent in the pool; and it was hard to tell which laughed 
loudest or most merrily, when it arose all dripping with the 
water-drops, more purely lovely than Venus emerging from the 
a waves of the ocean. On the occasion to which 
we allude, the boy had been bathed, and was smiling, one might 


say sarcastically, or at all events comically, at its mother, when 
it suddenly shrieked as a huge dog came gambolling up and 
crouched gently and in friendly guise at their feet. 

** Nay, Edward,” said the mother rising, while all her pallor 
returned, as she gazed with half affrighted look towards the 
part of the forest whence the dog had emerged, ‘‘thy mo- 


ther is near thee, and the dog is gentle.” 

‘* As a lamb,” said a voice, *‘ to women and children.” 

Leopoldine raised her eyes, and discovered advancing towards 
her a young man, who, by his costume, was clearly a member of 
the a classes of the community. A green hunting-frock, 

rofusely ornamented, set off an almost faultless form, while the 
of the intruder was handsome, but evidently the face of a 
proud if not of a violent man. 

“‘ I was not alarmed for myself, sir,” replied Leopoldine, re- 
garding the stranger for an instant with a glance of astonishment 
and. curiosity, ‘my child was a little fearful, that is all.” 

*¢ Tam sorry that the sweet babe should have been rendered 
uneasy for a moment; but Hero, like his master, at times loves 
to rest at lovely woman’s feet.” 

vf Your dog is gallant,” said Leopoldine, turning with a slight 
but haughty bend of the head to go. 

**- You are in haste, fair dame,” continued the stranger, 
stepping — to her side, ‘and I marvel me much how you 
came here.et all alone, an you be not some fountain sprite.” 

‘I have no reason to fear being alone,” replied the lady, 
“and of late I come here every day.” 

** Indeed,” said'the young man with a gratified smile, “ and 
shall you still come ?” . 
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Leopoldine turned towards the stranger a look ‘so stern, 
cold, and piercing, that he involuntarily quailed beneath it. 

‘IT shall come every day,” she added mildly, “while the 
weather is so tempting.” 

The stranger was silent for a few moments, and then in- 
quired if his new friend lodged in the village. 

** At the Green Rider.” 

**'You put up there, doubtless ?” 

** T am its landlady.” 

** The wife of—of—” 

“Caleb Von Dustenberg.” 

“Oh! indeed,” replied the young man, “I knew not that 
our village concealed anything half so charming. Excuse me, 
but a young and happy mother is indeed a bright picture. 
I shall certainly not neglect to pay youa visit. May I hope 
to see you if I come?” 

*‘T shall always be happy to receive the Count of Pfeiffen- 
berg.” 

“Ah! you knew my name—you know that I am heir to all 
these broad domains and yonder castle.” 

“IT certainly knew you to be the Count, but I knew you not 
heir to the castle. I thought you had an elder brother.” 

* Oh, Count Edward,” replied the young nobleman, with a 
laugh, and then he added with a frown, “he is dead and gone, 
and, were he not, he could not claim these lands; my father had 
disinherited him before his death.” 

‘I thought I had heard the Count was in America, seeking to 
retrieve his father’s favour by retrieving his fortune.” 

**So they tell me, but for my part I think it mere talk. I 
believe myself he was killed in Flanders.” 

The high road was now gained, and the pair separated, after 
a sort of implied understanding that they were to meet again 
in the green dell by the shallow pool, where first they had hap- 
pened one upon the other. | 

From that day the young Count’s visits to the Green Rider were 
frequent and lengthy. To-Caleb Von Dustenberg he took care 
to make himself most particularly agreeable, by drinking his 
beer and smoking his pipes, while to the child he endeared him- 
self by all manner of pranks and capers. They met too in the 

een dell, and their interviews were prolonged. Leopoldine 
Sopa to talk of the old baronial castle, of its history, of its in- 
terior, and of its present owner. As these subjects flattered the 
Couiit’s vanity, he would discourse incessantly upon them, 
_ though he gradually endeavoured to make the young wife 

sensible that courtesy towards her alone enabled him to dwell 
so minutely upon details, which it puzzled him to understand 
were of interest to her. Despite, however, all his hints—despite 
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the ‘most assiduous attention, the heir of Pfeiffenberg failed 
to make ‘the lovely hostess of the Green Rider understand 
that his feelings for her were other than friendly, and that 
his interest was centered rather in her than in her child. 

‘‘ Leopoldine,’—-from some inexplicable cause she had never 
repressed this instance of his familiarity—‘‘ Leopoldine,” said 
he one day, “‘ why did I ever meet you, or why not before 
you were the wife of that beer-drinking old hog!” 

“What hog of our acquaintance is in the habit of beer 
drinking ?” observed the lady quietly. 

‘*] meant to insinuate that it would have been a brighter fate 
for you had you been united to one who would have better un- 
derstood you than Caleb Von Dustenberg.” 

** My husband is an excellent and worthy man,” said Leo- 
poldine mildly. ) 

“‘ But scarcely a fit mate for one so young, and so charming !” 
he replied. 

“When I married, Count Pfeiffenberg, I married a man 
whom I loved, honoured and respected; he did the same, and, 
please God, he shall never have reason to do any other.” 

The Count took the hint, and shortly after withdrew, deter- 
mined in his mind that Leopoldine should not long enjoy her 
present peace of mind. 


CHAPTER UHI. 
CALEB VON DUSTENBERG OPENS HIS EYES. 


LEOPOLDINE for some time saw no more of the Count, who, 
offended doubtless at the very plain-spoken rebuff he had 
received from the fair innkeeper, made no farther attempt, as it 
appeared to disturb her = Little Edward meanwhile 
grew apace, and became a lovely and gallant looking child. To 
his mother he was an endless source of joy, for, surrounded by 
beings “who knew not ‘all her sécret sorrows, nor understood her 
peculiar feelings, Leopoldine had but him to depend on and 
ensure her comfort and occupation of mind. ~ 

“Tt was a winter evening. ‘The snow lay heavy on the ground, 
while the wild ‘wind whistled and whirled the congealed rain in 
drifts “alerig’ the high road.’ There was coldness in the very 
look, while the whole expanse between heaven and earth par- 
took of the glacy glare that arises from the ground at such 
times. “The and’ leafless tenants of the forest groaned 


nly=—the' course of the torrent was mingled with the crush of 
icé—while theré 'was'a' wintry. “atmosphere in every nook and 


corner of the open ‘ait «66° 00 
“But within! “Such comfort-and-cosiness was never'seen! A 
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huge fire, piled with logs, sent forth a furnace glow cheerily 
upon the room. The very flames looked happy, merry and 
cheerful, for they performed a happy and cheerful office. The 
room, the principal one the Green Rider boasted of, was large, 
but the fire was expansive—had a generous heart, and sufficed 
for all. It was none of your tiny, halfpenny-bundle-of-wood 
affairs, but an honest, downright kind of fire, with vast logs 
from the neighbouring forest, and diffusing warmth, light and 
general comfort. It seemed aware of its own importance, and 
disposed to show off its own sense of its dignity. Like more 
sensitive things, it was not content to burn steadily, or in the 
proud consciousness of its own importance, but it must forsooth 
make a bluster and fuss about the matter. It crackled, it 
spluttcred, it sent burning chips flying hither and thither, and 

erformed in fact gambols which none but a fire of the very 
first class would have presumed to indulge in. Fortunately, 
too, those who sat around it were not disposed to be critical. 
They were seated at supper; and who that has the smallest drop 
of the milk of human kindness, stowed away even in the remot- 
est corner of his inner man, can be critical atsuch a time? The 
French so-called philosophers of a certain age—lucus a@ non lucendo 
—were used to be pugnaciously disposed over that meal, but 
the amount of bile which enabled them so to do, must have 
been equal to the amount of assurance which has made them 
the ridicule of all succeeding critics. 

They were at supper. At the head sat Caleb Von Dusten- 
berg, to his right the lady Von D., with, on her knee, 
the boy. Jerome Wappenbickel and his little wife occupied 
the other end. Now every thing was in keeping. There was 

lenty to eat, and\excellent fare. So, no doubt, thought Master 


idward, as, after some moments of profound meditation, during. 


which he appeared about to sacrifice his own fists.to his infant 
appetite, he suddenly nearly leaped out of his mother’s arms, 
plunged his hand into a half eaten pie, and next moment, 
amidst roars of laughter, had thrust the wing of a fowl against 
his little mouth. 

*‘ Bravo!” said Caleb, ‘‘ that boy has a rare spirit.” 
+“ Oh Edward!” exclaimed the smiling mother, endeavouring 
in vain to disengage from the child’s hand the fowl’s wing, with 
which he was performing serious havoc on a clean white collar, 
**-you rude child!” 
jsA loud knock interrupted this colloquy. 
halerome rose to discover in what it originated, and soon 
feturned, followed by two men of by no means prspoasensing 
appearance. Of the lower class, with huge, rough beard an 
moustachioes, their broad brimmed hats, their black. cloaks, and 
the clanking of concealed arms, made no very great impression 
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in their favour. Apologizing for intruding on the best room, 
on account of its containing ajwarm fire, they seated themselves 
and called for supper. They were served at a small table by 
themselves, and the others then continued their meal. All 
cheerfulness was however gone—even the child seemed alarmed 
at the sight of the strangers, and played no more of those antic 
tricks which, in a child, have such an inexpressible charm for all 
of simple tastes and natural feelings. 

Not many minutes ‘had elapsed when another knock came, 
which being answered, two other men, apparently of higher 
rank, but closely muffled and cloaked, entered, and without a 
word seated themselves somewhat apart from the previous pair. 
Leopoldine, uneasy at what seemed suspicious, rose, and with 
the child left the room. 

“Can we sleep here?” said the younger of the new comers, 
addressing Caleb. 

“The rooms are all occupied,” replied Jerome Wappen- 
ne “but you can make shift in the little parlour beside 

is.” 

The travellers nodded, and the affair was considered settled. 

* = * x * + * 

It wanted but an hour of midnight, when the two men who 
had first entered, and who had been left to sleep before the 
6 fire we have above alluded to, rose and cautiously peered 
about, 

*‘ All quiet,” said one of them, after peeping into the little 
room where lay the other travellers; ‘‘ we can act.” 

** Yes, my lord,” replied the other respectfully. 

“You remain here, and keep watch: I will upstairs.” 

The other bowed, and the Count Pfeiffenberg, for it was he, 
alone ascended the inn stairs on an errand of crime. 

The other ruffian remained alone by the fire, examining his 
arms, : 
__Allbwas wrapped in deep silence; nought was heard save the 

ing of the old stairs under the cautious step of the young 
Count, who had divested himself of his disguise. In cne hand 
he carried a lanthorn, in the other a sharp hunting-knife. He 
reached the chamber occupied by Leopoldine, and, the lock easily 
giving way, entered. 

‘Five-minttes elapsed of intense interest to the confederate, 
who stood breathlessly watching the progress of events. At the 
expiration of that.period, the count reappeared with the child in 
his arms, and followed by Leopoldine, who had not retired to 
rest... Stern: determination characterized the features of the 
young nobleman, while hopeless despair sat upon the brow of 
the youthful mother:’ They reached the room. The Count handed 
the sleeping child to his confederate. 
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“ And now, madam,” he said sternly,” ‘‘one word of alarm, and 
your child pays the penalty.” 

Leopoldine made no answer for an instant; but as the Count 
Jaid down the lanthorn, advanced towards him, and laid her hand 
on his shoulder. 

“You would kill that child?” she said calmly. 

“« Aye, rather than be discovered, and disinherited by my old 
father.” } 

‘You would murder your nephew, because your brother’s 
wife would not follow a seducer ?” 

Count Pfeiffenberg stood petrified. A suspicion, dismissed as 
absurd, but generated by the child’s features, was thus confirmed. 

“You are not,” he said, gasping for breath, “the wife of 
Caleb Von Dustenberg ?” 

“IT am the Countess of Pfeiffenberg,” replied Leopoldine, 
‘and that child is your father’s heir.” 

‘I believe you,” said the young man, “‘ and thank you for the 
information. The child shall be provided for.” 

** What mean you?” cried the mother. 

*‘ Nothing against the boy,” replied the young man, recollect- 
ing his position ; ‘but with regard to you my purpose undergoes 
no change. You scorned me, Madam the Countess, you shall 
sue for mercy at my feet.” 

“Brother!” said the young Countess, with an imploring 

ce. 

** Madam,” continued the young man, “ I had a brother, who, 
because he was studious, a stay-at-home, and would sit for hours 
listening to my father’s old worn-out tales of the wars, was the 
favorite. I was wild and a wanderer, and loved not such twaddle. 
Ehunted in the woods, and when the baron was in the story- 
telling vein, would whistle to my dogs and seek the kennel. At 

, however, I saw the end of this. The student was the 
favorite, and as I made that discovery, I hated; I changed my 
tactics, I became a listener, but I was not passive. Inuendos, 
a few false reports, made my father suspicious of my brother’s 
motives; goaded by me, he charged him with hypocrisy. My 
brother was high-spirited, and he resented the charge as an 
insult. They quarrelled, and my father dismissed him with a 
curse.” 
o*He did,” replied the Countess, ‘‘ and your brother went to 
Spain, gained the favour of its sovereign, and wedded me. 
Appointed by the king chief of an important but dangerous 
expedition, he sent me here to watch over my child, and, in case 
os father was ill, to seek as a stranger to nurse and watch his 

‘of sickness—” 
» And expose me,” laughed the count, “ but my good angel 
ow served me. Come, madam, a litter awaits you without. 
ollow.” 
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“Stay,” thundered the younger of the two men who had 
slept in the little room. 

A painter, who could have caught the whole features of the 
scene, would have made a splendid picture. 

In the doorway stood, his cloak at his feet, his broad brimmed 
hat cast beside it, in the splendid uniform of a General of the 
Roman Empire, the Count, the elder-born of Pfeiffenberg. By 
his side stood, half tottering and in tears, the old man, whose 
eyes had been so cruelly opened. The younger son remained 
back, glaring like a tiger on his brother, while the Countess, 
having secured her babe, rushed to her husband’s side, proud, 
happy, and almost fainting with emotion. 

** Brother,” said the elder Count, in a deeply pained voice, 
‘your servant, in a fit of drunkenness, betrayed your secret 
last night to my faithful attendant, Jerome Wappenbickel. 
Arrived here this morning, and anxious to regain my father’s 
favour, I sought him, and in justice to myself brought him 
here, not expecting, when you discovered who the lady was, you 
would persevere. I now deeply regret what I have done, for 
you have betrayed more than t wished.” 

“Yes! yes!” said the baron, “ enough to make me call down 
an old man’s curse upon his head, which I now—” | 

** Nay, father, I forgive him, and you will,” exclaimed the 
elder brother, ‘‘I am most satisfied. I gain my father’s love, | 
am restored to a dear wife and child: let not a brother’s hatred 
poison my cup of joy.” 

The young Count was silent for some time, then proudly 
raisin bis head, he spoke. 

Bo say I am sorry, is useless: to promise to make up for 
what I have done, is vain; but time will shew.” 

Yes! yes!” cried the young mother, rushing towards him, 
= placing the child in his arms, “you will not hurt my 
c . da?” : 

“‘ No,” said the Count, bending his head over the babe, “and,” 
he added in a whisper only heard by Leopoldine, “ I will transfer 
my love for you to your son.” , 

**But in all this, by my boots, I lose. a wife!” exclaimed 
Caleb von Dustenberg, who, with Wappenbickel and his wife, 
had crept cautiously in. 

“You do, my friend,” said the Countess, “ but you gain a 
home and faithful protectors.” 

He did so, and. never had cause to repent having lent his 
name to the beautiful Leopoldine. . As for, the Pfeiffenbergs, 
the old man never recovered the shock, and, dying had the 
satisfaction of seeing the brothers sincerely reconciled. The 
young Count never married, devoting himself entirely to the 
education of his nephew,—a task, however, which as long as he 
lived was disputed with him by Caleb von Dustenberg. 
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THE SIEGE OF ANTIOCH. 


A TALE OF THE FIRST CRUSADE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE CITY—-THE SUPPLY—THE RESCUE. 


Tue city of Anticch, toward the end of the first crusade, 
occupied a mountain whose base sloped down to within a bow- 
shot of the river Orontes ; its summit terminated in three cones, 
the northernmost of which, surrounded by abrupt precipices, 
was crowned by the lofty citadel. On one side of the city, a 
morass stretched from the river to the chain of mountains on 
which Antioch stood, across which was thrown a long, narrow 
bridge. On the other side, where the river approached nearest 
to the walls, a causeway ran from the city to the banks, where 
it joined a stone bridge of nine arches, strongly fortified in the 
centre, and at the end, where it met the road leading to the 
gates, with iron doors. Beside these outward defences, the 
city was encompassed with massive walls and towers, which 
seemed, when united with the natural advantages of the place, 
to offer an impenetrable barrier to any foe, however well ap- 
pointed with the warlike preparations of that day. 

“Robert, Duke of Normandy, had forced a passage across the 
‘iron bridge,” as it was called, and three hundred thousand well 
armed Crusaders were now encamped around the walls, and 
pushing on the siege with all the skill which the rude warfare 
of the times possessed ; but weeks had passed, and yet no im- 
pression had been made upon the mighty defences of the city ; 
and the lavish profusion of the first few days which followed 
the arrival of the soldiers of the cross had already begun to 

roduce want in that immense host, and few of the leaders were 

ardy enough to conduct their followers in search of supplies, 
when every pass was guarded by a powerful and vigilant enemy; 
for the - besiegers_were_themselves besieged by fierce bands 
without, and constantly harassed by sallies of the citizens. In 
addition to the famine, which daily became more and more 
dreadful, pestilence began to rage through the crusading camp, 
efgendered by the proximity of the stagnant marshes which 
surrounded it, and scenes of horror and crime became at length 
familiar to that wretched and rapidly diminishing army. 

Tn this state of affairs no leader was more active than Bohe- 
mond, Prince of Tarentum, in endeavours to diminish its horrors. 
He had joined the crusade with all the enthusiasm of  voung 
and ambitious warrior, and at the preaching of Peter the Hermit, 
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is reported to have broken his armour in pieces with his battle- 
axe, and caused it to be made into crosses and distributed to 
his followers. He was now in the meridian of life—perhaps 
somewhat beyond it—though toil, privation and exposure might 
have anticipated, by some years, the ravages of time. His 
stature was athletic and commanding—his forehead broad and 
high; and his whole countenance would have worn the impress 
of courage, candour, and generosity, had not his small dark and 
deep-set eyes betrayed an expression of shrewdness and art, 
which are often characteristics of the Italian countenance. 

The camp was thus situated, when as the morning sun was 
just throwing his light across'the valley of the Orontes, a heated 
horseman, pausing before the tent of Godfrey, demanded au- 
dience, and was admitted. 

‘What intelligence bringest thou ?” asked the chief. 

** That which will afford joy to thee, and to thy brothers in 
arms,” replied the messenger, “‘a fleet from Genoa and Pisa 
have just anchored at St. Simeon, laden with provisions, and 
bringing reinforcements of troops.” 

“ Now God be praised!” piously ejaculated the leader ; 
*‘never was supply more deeply needed, nor more earnestly 
prayed for. We willsee to it. Meanwhile, there is gold for 
thy welcome news.” So saying, he placed a purse of consider- 
able weight in the hands of the messenger, who departed. 


In an instant the camp was in confusion. One of the fa- 
mished sentries at Godfrey’s tent had overheard the joyful in- 
telligence, and lost no time in communicating it to his fellow- 
sufferers; and ere Godfrey could organize an escort to send to 
St. Simeon for the safe conveyance of the provisions, a mixed 
multitude of men, women, and even children, was rushing, in 
= and disordered streams, toward the port, which was only 


ew miles distant. 

The infidels, who from their elevated citadel could see all 
that» was passing in the Christian camp, tio sooner perceived 
this company issue forth, shouting with joy in the anticipation 
ofirelease from famine, than divining the cause, and being them- 
selves nearly as destitute as the besiegers, they prepared an 
immense band to attack the multitude on. their return, and to 
intercept the prize. 

- The port had been reached—the provisions landed—the crowd 
again sought their:camp. On came that tumultuous and joyful 
assembly, with shout and merriment, and song. Bohemond 
and the Court of ‘Toulouse, with their armed followers, had 
joined them, and were marching, some beside the long train of 

eavily loaded carriages—some ‘in: advance, to give notice of 
any foe that might: be» lurking near—some occupied in vain 
,attempts to marshal’ the noisy crowd into something like order. 


a 
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In this way they had proceeded about half way to the camp, 
when suddenly wild shrieks and groans were heard from the 
stragglers in the rear. Bohemond and his lancers spurred in- 
stantly to the spot, but it was some time ere the clouds of dust 
which arose on all sides, and the rush of the unarmed multitude 
toward the camp, enabled them to perceive the foe, or to rescue 
their friends. Thrusting aside the fugitives with the handles 
of their spears, or trampling them beneath their chargers’ hoofs, 
they were now almost within reach of the enemy, when another 
wild ery from the drivers of the loaded wains, and the crowd 
who surrounded the baggage, shewed that they were encom- 
passed by enemies. Again they turned to protect the supplies, 
or; if too few for that purpose, to cut, if possible, their way to 
the camp. In this latter attempt they succeeded. Headed by 
Bohemond, whose spear had been broken in the first charge, 
but whose sabre swept like a whirlwind among the Moslem 
ranks, they opened for themselves a passage over the corses of 
their foes, leaving behind them the supplies, and the greater 
number of the defenceless crowd, together with several knights 
who had followed Bohemond’s banner, cut down by the-sabres 
of the infidel. Spurring their foaming steeds, they dashed into 
the camp, calling aloud upon the different leaders, as they 
passed their pavilions, to arm for the rescue. On reaching 
the centre of the encampment, where were erected the tents 
of Godfrey, they found that chief already in the saddle, mar- 
shalling his followers. 

' “Ye have sped rapidly, prince of Tarentum,” said Godfrey, 
glancing at the panting charger of Bohemond, “ but the ill- 
news has preceded you. Your advance company heard the 
tumult in their rear, and bore the tidings hither. And now, 
gallants, to the rescue !” | 

Bohemond and Raimond of Toulouse, waiting only to obtain 
fresh steeds, hurried back to the scene of action, and were 
joined as they passed by Robert of Flanders, Hugh of Verman- 
dois, the duke of Normandy, and other leaders. 

Tne Turks, in momentary apprehension that a large body of 
the Christians would appear to dispute with them the rich booty 
which had just fallen into their hands, were making the best of 
their way through the passes of the mountains toward the city. 
‘Some of them, however, flushed with their easy conquest over 
‘Bohemond, and thirsting for the blood of the besiegers, were 
still hanging upon the rear of the miserable fugitives, who had 
mot yet reached the camp, and staining their- lances with the 
‘blood of the old and the feeble, the females and the children, 
‘who were left hindmost in that dreadful race. 
‘Godfrey and the rest of the leaders had avoided the course 
taken by the fugitives, that they might, if possible, seize the 
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pass. which led to the city, and cut off the enemy ere they could 
reach the gates. Bohemond had, on the contrary, led his fol- 
lowers to cover the retreat of the unarmed multitude, ere he 
joined, his companions, and had reached the rearmost of the 
panic-stricken. crowd, ere the pursuers were aware of his ap- 
proach. Just as he was clearing the last scattered groups, he 
beheld a maiden running wildly toward him, closely pursued by 
a. Turkish horseman, whose lance would soon have been buried 
in the body of the fair fugitive. Bohemond spurred forward, 
and. the next moment the infidel was rolling on the ground; 
his thick turban had proved but a vain defence against the 
practised arm of the warrior—his head was cloven to the teeth. 
The maiden kneeled to thank Bohemond for his timely succour, 
but: he paused not to hear her, and, urging on his followers, 
slackened not his rein, until the assassins of the defenceless 
were slain or dispersed. 


CHAPTER Il. 


° THE CONTEST-——-THE MAIDEN. 


Tue time thus consumed by Bohemond was of infinite im- 
portance to the event of the battle which ensued. The Moslem, 
perceiving that their return was cut off from the city, after 


making several ineffectual efforts by extending their line to 
turn the flank of the Christians, at length found it necessary 
to come to a general engagement. ‘They were more numerous, 
but not perhaps so ‘yell disciplined and appointed as the Cru- 
saders: in other respects the two armaments were nearly equal. 
Closing their vizors and couching their lances, the Christian 
knights rushéd upon their foe with their invariable battle-cry, 
“ God wills it! God wills it!” The infidels received the charge 
unbroken, and foot to foot, and hand to hand, that doubtful 
battle raged—famine, no less than glory, urging on the op- 
posing bands, who deemed the quick death of combat light in 
comparison with the tortures of slow-wasting hunger. It was 
at this critical juncture that the forces of Bohemond were seen 
pouring down from a neighbouring eminence, and charging 
the infidels in flank. Being detained by the necessity of con- 
ducting the fugitives to the camp, he had arrived at the scene 
of action just when the conflict was so situated, that a slight 
additional force on either ‘side was sufficient to insure the 
victory., The Saracens, pressed hard by augmented numbers, 
gave ground slowly at first, but soon accelerating their speed, they 
fied tumultuously to the bridge. There crowding foot ard horse 
upon that narrow way, thousands were thrust over into the deep 
Orontes; and those, who reached the shore found a speedy 
death from the infuriated mob, whom but a brief ‘space before 
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they had been so mercilessly pursuing. Night alone put a stop 
to the carnage. 

Joy was cnce more diffused through the camp of the Cru- 
saders. A short-lived plenty again smiled upon the wasted 
thousands, and nothing was heard but song, and dance, and 
revelry. 

Bohemond, wearied by the exertions of the day, was re 
posing upon a rich carpet within his tent, and his attendauts 
were removing the remains of the first plenteous banquet which 
for weeks had graced his board, when a soft voice was heard 
at the outer entrance, requesting admission. A maiden of 
stately form and exceeding beauty approached; and as she stood 
a moment before the chief, her bosom heaving, and her eye 
and cheek glowing with emotion, she seemed like the angel of 
victory appearing to welcome the warrior from the well-fought 
field. Throwing herself on her knees before Bohemond, who 
had risen at her approach, she seized his hand and kissed it, 
and in.a voice rendered almost inarticulate by deep feeling, she 
said, 

“T have dared, prince-of Tarentum, to seek thy tent, that 
I might thank thee for the life thou hast this day saved. May 
God reward thee! Agatha has little beside her prayers to 
return for the gift thou hast conferred.” 

“Rise, fair one,” replied Bohemond, ‘thou owest me no 
thanks, for in sooth yon cowardly infidel would have met 
the same fate, whoever had been beneath his lance. Thee I 
never saw before I was so fortunate as to rescue thee, and 
truly our meeting then was somewhat of the briefest.” 

“It is not strange,” replied the maiden, * that thou, Lord of 
Tarentum, shouldst forget the humble Agatha; howbeit when 
I saw thee this morning like a thunderbolt crush my _pursuer, 
I dared to think that thou didst recognise me, or at least that 
thou didst behold in my poor features those of thy native 
Apulia, and methought the memory of our lovely Italy nerved 
thine hand with unwonted strength.” 

** Art thou then of Apulia?” asked Bohemond, with some 
curiosity. ae 
“Tam,” replied the maiden; ‘‘ Giuseppe, my father, was'a fol- 
lower of thine, and fell fighting at thy side before the walls of 
Amalfi.” 

‘©For his sake, maiden,” replied the chief, moved by the in- 
telligence he had just heard, “I doubly rejoice at thy rescue ; 
and trust me, thou shalt find a friend in Bohemond, whenever 
thou shalt stand in need of hissuccour. But methinks Giuseppe 
had a son, worthy of so brave a father. What has become of 
thy brother Bartoldo ?” 

"© He fell, as I heard, at Doryleum,” she ett 
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fully, ‘‘in a fruitless effort to save thy cousin William from 
the spear of the Saracen. And now Agatha is left without a 
single relative among this mighty host. On the death of our 
father, Bartoldo was seized with an unconquerable desire to 
join the army of the Crusaders; our mother had been long 
dead, and I resolved to follow my brother, in the hope that [| 
might be enabled to minister to his comforts in the perils and 
privations which I knew he would be called on to endure.” 

*‘ Alas! poor maiden,” replied the chief, ‘‘ and how hast thou 
been preserved, with no friend to watch over thee, amid the 
horrors of this dreadful siege ?” : 

‘‘The saints have protected me,” she said, with much so- 
lemnity, ‘‘ and have raised me up a friend in the lady Isabella, 
wife of the Count of Blois.” 

“Stephen of Blois, fair one, is wearied of the discomforts of 
this protracted siege,” rejoined the chief, ‘‘ and under the plea 
of ill health, will shortly desert our camp. Hast thou no 
other protector to defend thee when he has departed?” . 

** Cause thy attendants to retire,” she replied, after a brief 
pause, ‘‘ and I will answer thee.” . 

Bohemond waved his hand, and his followers left the tent. 
The maiden resumed. | 

** Pledge me thy faith, Prince of Tarentum, that my secret 
shall be safe in thy keeping.” 

*‘T promise,” said the chief, “upon the faith and honour of 
a knight, that thy secret shall be betrayed to none.” 

‘It is enough,” said Agatha; ‘“‘ know then that I am be- 
trothed to Phirouz, the Armenian.” 

‘6 How can I credit thee, maiden? Phirouz is a Mahom- 
medan, and has for some time been entrusted by Baghasian, 
Prince of Antioch, with the defence of one of the towers which 
guards the northern wall.” | 

** My words are nevertheless true,” replied the maiden, “and 
Phirouz is no Mahommedan; I have been the poor instrument, 
in the hands of Heaven, of bringing him over to our holy reli- 


‘¢ But by what means hast thou been enabled to hold converse 
with him ?” 

«For some weeks,” she replied, ‘‘ Phirouz was daily in our 
camp as a spy —” 7 

** Well:for him he crossed not my path,” interrupted Bohe- 
mond; “tzust me, his visits would effectually have been ar- 
rested.” i 

*« |. knew him:not. as a spy,” continued Agatha; “he won 
my affections: ere I knew his office; and when I did know it, 
I forbade him,. for a time, my presence. Meanwhile he had 
been rewarded: for his intelligence by the situation he now holds. 
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When we again met, he sought the interview to learn from me 
new arguments for the truth of Christianity; for my former 
words had sunk deep into his heart, and he felt that his own 
creed was false, but he knew not then that ours was true. And 
now,” continued the maiden, ‘‘ Prince of Tarentum, thou hast 

iven me life ; it is my duty to recompense thee as I best may. 
Would yonder proud city be a worthy prize to thine ambition ? 
Perchance the poor Agatha can give even that into thine hands.” 

Bohemond gazed upon her for a moment, like one entranced. 
Then striding once or twice rapidly across the tent, he paused 
abruptly before the maiden, and exclaimed: 

“Show me but the way, fair herald of glad tidings, and I 
swear to thee by the holy sepulchre, that thou and thy lover 
shall be richly rewarded.” 

“ Admit me to thy tent to-morrow evening,” said the maiden 
with some hesitation, ‘‘ and perchance thou mayest hear further 
intelligence.” So saying she withdrew, and Bohemond retired 
to his couch, but not to sleep: ambition was too busy at his 
heart to allow slumber to visit him, weary though he was with 
the hard strife of the day. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ARMENIAN. 


THE moon was sleeping in solemn beauty upon city and 
camp. No sound was to be heard, save the tread of sentries— 
the deep murmuring of the Orontes—the occasional baying of 
ahound, or neigh of a war-horse—and the clatter of the ar- 
mourer’s hammer, repairing the mail battered in the morning’s 
contest; the lateness of the hour at which he os his task 
proving how great a demand for his services the battle had 
caused. It was near midnight, and amidst the stillness of the 
hour, a figure closely muffled in an ample cloak was ascending, 
with an elastic step, the abrupt path of the mountain toward 
the northern extremity of the city. At length, pausing at some 
distance from the walls, it thrice sounded a peculiar note with 
a small whistle, listening with some anxiety between each blast. 
The echo of the last had scarcely died away, ere from a broad 
loop-hole of one of the towers, a ladder of ropes was let down, 
and a form was seen rapidly descending. It was that of a man 
under the middle age, slight but of perfect symmetry, and 
rather above than below the common standard of height. In- 
stead of the turban which was commonly worn, his head was 
covered with a high crimson cap, beneath which might be seen 
a finely moulded brow and face, terminating at the chin in-a 
perfect oval; its deep olive complexion agreeing well with the 
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jet black hair which fell gracefully from beneath the cap, and 
‘the long slender’ moustache, which curved like a battle-bow 
above his small well formed mouth. The straight Grecian 
nose showed‘him not to be of Turkish descent, though the 
piercing’ black eye, and indeed the general contour of the fea- 
tures, proclaimed an eastern origin. 

‘Dearest Agatha,” he exclaimed, as he approached the 
closely muffled form, ‘“‘ how many weary days have passed since 
the sound of thy welcome whistle has greeted mine ear !” 

‘“* Nay, dear Phirouz,” rejoined Agatha, “‘ ever since the night 
when thou wert so nearly discovered by that midnight prowler, 
the Count of Melun, I have scarcely dared to leave the camp, 
lest our interviews should be for ever prevented; henceforth | 
fear me they must be few, unless this unhappy siege should 
soon termmate. But,” she added, ‘‘is it certain that even then 
we could hope to meet without concealment? Would to God 
that thou, dear Phirouz, wert one of our warriors, and not the 
warden of yon hostile tower! And now that thou hast em- 
braced the same faith, is it well for thee to war against the 
soldiers of the Cross ?” | 

“Would that it were otherwise!” he answered, musingly ; 
“but, dearest, there are difficultiesin the way. I am known in 
the Christian camp only asaspy. Were I to desert my charge 
here, and join the ranks of the Crusaders, I should be still 
looked upon with suspicion; they may even refuse to receive 
me as a companion in arms. Even were my services accepted, 
my single arm could avail but little toward the accomplishment 
of their undertaking.” 

‘*Phirouz,” said the maiden, with great earnestness, placing 
as she spoke her hand upon her lover's arm, * thou hast often 
bidden me demand from thee some proof of thy affection. I 
doubt it not—I have never doubted it—but the injunction proves 
that ‘thou art willing to‘make some sacrifice for thine Agatha. 
Our warriors are fighting in a holy cause. They have come 
hither from distant lands to recover the sepulchre where our 
Lord was buried, and 'to insure safe passage to and from that 
sacred spot, forthe bands of pious. pilgrims who resort thither ; 
and who, thou well knowest, have been miserably oppressed, 
ill-treated, buried in loathsome dungeons, tortured and slain, 
by’ those for whom thou art perilling thy life. Is it not thine, 
dear 'Phirouz, abelievéer now in the same creed, to aid their 

ious design, rather than to give thy assistance to impede it? 

he command of' the’ tower which now frowns above us, is 
thine: thine’ Agatha asks thee! to forward the undertaking of 
thy’ fellow-Christians—Bohemond of Tarentum will reward 
thee richly, ‘if thou ‘wilt.” | 

“Tt shall be done,” replied the youth, after a pause—“ long 
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have I felt that my situation was an unpleasant one; but this 
morning,” he continued, and his eye kindled and his lip quivered 
as he spoke, ‘‘ Baghasian, in making the cireuit of the. walls, 
upbraided me with my apostacy from Islamism, and then, in the 
presence of a large body of my fellow-captains, turned away 
from me with the insulting speech, ‘There is but one step be- 
tween the apostate and the traitor—beware! thou art sus- 
pected!’ Maiden, his prediction shall be verified, Let Bohe- 
mond keep his gold; neither for that nor even for thy love— 
highly as I value it—would I betray the trust that is reposed 
in me, were | not convinced that a purer motive requires me to 
do.so.. Even that motive I might have repressed, but for the 
insult of Baghasian. ‘Tell Bohemond to have all things pre- 
poner for an assault, and when he sees a light in the highest 
oop-hole of this tower, bid him lead his bravest lances to its 
foot—they shall be admitted. And now, dearest, farewell! I see 
the torch of the officer of the guard approaching along the walls; 
I.must be on my post. When next we meet, it shall be no 
longer in the stolen interviews between those of hostile camps.” 
He kissed her fair brow, and departed, and was soon in his 
tower, awaiting his superior’s approach. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE COUNCIL—THE ASSAULT. 


SLOWLY to Bohemond passed that night and the succeeding 
day: as evening approached, every step, every voice he heard, 
drew his eyes to the tent door. 

He had that day called a meeting of his brother chiefs, and 
demanded of them, in full council, if, in the event the city 
should be taken by his means, they would consent to give up 
to. him the sole possession of the prize. At_first they had 
refused. Each chief asserted his right to an equal division of 
the spoil, whoever should lead the way to its acquisition. Bo- 
hemond, somewhat disappointed at the reception which his pro- 
posal met with, rose abruptly from his seat, saying :— 
off As ye will—as ye will, my lords. The distresses of the 
Siege press not more heavily on me than they do upon you. We 
will again quietly sit down and look at the walls of Antioch. 
As ye refuse me the possession of the city, ye cannot complain 
if I refuse to divulge the means by which 1 had hoped. to take 
it,;. nevertheless, ye will, perhaps, wish that ye had made a less 
hasty decision, when ye hear the intelligence I have to commu- 
nicate.” Clapping his hands, a messenger appeared. . ‘‘ Tell 
these noble leaders,” continued Bohemond, - addressing . him, 
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“that which thou didst tell to me as I met thee on my way to 
the council.” 

“Be it known to you, noble Godfrey,” said the messenger, 
‘‘and ye other leaders of this Christian army, that the Sultaun of 
Persia is now on his march hither to raise the siege of Antioch, 
and unless the city be soon in your power 

The messenger was here interrupted by Raimond, Count of 
Toulouse, between whom and Bohemond a coolness, almost 
amounting to a decided quarrel, had for some time existed. 

“The Prince of Tarentum, my lords, hath been happy in dis- 
covering a messenger so opportunely to back his arguments. 
Trust me, I could procure twenty at an hour’s notice, who would 
declare to you that the Sultaun of Persia was marching in an 
opposite direction.” 

‘* Nay,” replied Godfrey, ‘‘ the information is correct. I have 
this morning received the same intelligence from another source, 
and it was my intention to have laid the subject before you 
forthwith. Kerboga leads an immense and well-appointed host. 
What say you then, my lords, shall we accept the noble Bohe- 
mond’s proposal ?” | 

After some discussion, the chiefs, perceiving that the emer- 
gency was pressing, consented to agree to the proposition of 
Bohemond. The following morning was appointed for the 
council again to meet, to receive from that chief whatever dis- 
closures he might have to make with respect to the capture of 
the city ; and on returning to his tent, it was not without deep 
anxiety that Bohemond awaited the promised visit of Agatha. 

‘The maiden at length appeared, and the chief read success in 
her countenance. She revealed to him the conversation which 
had passed between her and her lover, and the signal which was 
to warn the Crusaders of the hour of attack. As she turned to 
depart, the delighted prince threw over her shoulders a massive 
gold chain of great value, “not as a reward,” he said, as she 
attempted to return it, “‘ but as a mark of admiration for the 
virtue which thou hast exhibited in the midst of vice and licen- 
. tiousness. Continue thus to act, fair maiden, and the saints 
doubtless will protect thee ; and thy lover—if he be indeed the 
noble youth thou describest him—will prove himself a husband 
worthy of thee. May the God of battles bless our arms, and 
afford ye a peaceful and happy union !” 

At-the council, on the following morning, Bohemond related 
to.Godfrey and. a few of the principal leaders, under the strictest 
obligations of secrecy, in consequence of the numerous spies who 
infested the camp, his intercourse with Phirouz, and his plan of 
attack... ft was then determined to place under Bohemond’s 
orders seven hundred’chosén knights, to be ready ata moment's 
warning, the ostensible object of whose preparation was to lay 
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an ambush for the Persian army, which was known to be ap- 
proaching. All the necessary arrangements were soon made ; 
and the moment twilight fell, Bohemond’s eye was turned 
. anxiously toward the tower of Phirouz. 

The night fell dark, cloudy, and tempestuous. It was uncer- 
tain when the signal would be made; but the time was so favor- 
able for the enterprise, that the warriors were ordered to hold 
themselves in readiness, and Godfrey, Bohemond, and Robert 
of Flanders, the three leaders of the expedition, assembled in 
complete armour in the tent of the latter, which, from its situa- 
tion in the camp, commanded a full view of the tower which 
Phirouz held. Hour after hour passed, and still no signal 
appeared; and after a short deliberation, it was resolved to set 
out in the direction of the tower, so as to lose no time in enter- 
ing, after Phirouz should signify his readiness to receive them. 
Slowly and stealthily they left the camp—all but the leaders 
ignorant of the real object of the march. Making a circuit of 
some distance among the mountains, they reached at length a 
deep valley, not far from the walls, where they halted. The 
tower was in sight, but dark and still, as if untenanted by living 
being. The leaders, fearful that Phirouz had deceived them, 
again went apart to consult, and Bohemond had just volunteered 
to go up to the walls alone, and try to procure some intelligence, 
when suddenly from the highest loop-hole of the tower flashed 
forth a brilliant and steady light! Bohemond flew back to the 
band, and, pointing to the light, said :— 

*€ My friends and fellow soldiers !—that beacon fire lights you 
to victory. Not for ambush have we left the camp; a nobler 
quarry demands your courage. It was necessary to conceal the 
object of our expedition, lest spies should have learned the truth, 
and defeated our plans. Know then that yonder light, gleam- 
ing from the tower of Phirouz, shews that he is ready to admit 
us within the walls. Be brave, fellow-soldiers, and your toils 
will be ended. This night Antioch shall be ours. Now forward 
to victory and spoil !” 

The whole band advanced rapidly, but without noise, save 
what arose from the heavy tread and clanking armour of somany 
knights— but even that was unheard, amid the howling of the 
storm through the steep mountain passes round them. They 
reached the walls. From the loop-hole through which the 
lover had descended, two nights before, to meet Agatha, 
hung:a single rope, to which a ladder of hides, which the invaders 
hadbrought from the camp, was attached, and drawn up by an 
invisible hand within. Then it was that the full peril of the 
enterprise struck the minds of the Crusaders. ‘ Who shall 
ascend first ?”’ was the question which each asked, but no one 
answered. 

“ Who is this Phirouz?” exclaimed Walter de Bras, a rough 
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but bold knight of France: ‘‘we can enter but one at a time, and 
a single hand above may silently cut off the bravest. lancers of 
the Crusade.” 

** Phirouz is a true friend,” whispered a voice above ; “ trust to 
him, and fear nothing. On your speed depends your safety. A 
patrol with a torch comes forth every hour upon the walls, 
Ascend, ere you be discovered, or I suspected.” 

** Follow me then!” cried Bohemond, springing forward to the 
ladder which he held with one hand; and crossing himself with 
the other, added, ‘‘ Holy mother defend me! If I die, it willbe . 
in a good cause, and ye, my friends, will not allow me to die 
unavenged. Let those who have no woman’s hearts beneath 
their bucklers, follow me.” 

So saying, he commenced the ascent. Walter de Bras fol- 
lowed, muttering between his teeth : 

** Plague on your night attacks!—they are an innovation in 
the art of war. ‘ Woman’s hearts,’ did he say? The corslet of 
Walter covers none, but i’ faith this dangling between heaven 
and earth likes me not; it is an unlucky omen.” 

Ere this soliloquy was completed, Bohemond had gained the 
tower, and from the loop-hole above encouraged his companions 
to follow. Godfrey and Robert, succeeded by several others, 
then mounted. Emboldened by example, the knights soon 
began to crowd upon the frail support, and scarcely more than 
twenty had entered the tower, ere the ladder was found to be 
giving way beneath the numbers who had gathered upon it. 
One side had already parted; and shortly afterward the other, 
straining and rending beneath the increased weight thus thrown 
upon it, snapped, precipitating several warriors upon the iron 
spikes which armed the edge of the fosse. 

The clang of their armour as they fell, and the groans of 
those who were wounded in their rapid descent, struck terror 
- into every heart, lest the noise should betray them, and defeat 
the whole enterprise. But the besieged heard it not. The 
roaring of the storm, and the rushing of the vexed river beneath, 
swallowed up every other sound, to all but those who were the 
immediate actors in the perilous adventure. The ladder was 
soon repaired, and, after another pause of doubt and hesitation, 
was again strained by the weight of the ascending warriors. 
Then came a new cause of alarm. Ere more than fifty or sixty 
knights had made good their footing in the tower, a torch threw 
its red and flickering glare along the walls. The delay caused 
by. the breaking of the ladder had rendered it impossible to 
arltait all, ere the patrol made his rounds. Those who were still 
at the foot of the walls crowded closely under the shade of the 
bat‘!ements, but all in vain—they were discovered! The officer 
bent with his blazing light over the parapet, and turned to give 
the alarm, but ere a word could: pass his lips, the dagger of 
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Bohemond was deep in his heart. And now the knights who had 
gained the walls, forming themselves into a close band, passed 
down the narrow stair-case to the guard-room, and the soldiers 
who slumbered there awoke no more. Then descending to the 
nearest. gate of the city, they threw it open to their fellow- 
soldiers who had not yet mounted to the walls, and the whole 
band uniting there, rushed into the city, following up their first 
glad, shout with a long, loud, thrilling blast of trumpets; in- 
tended at the same time to strike terror into the hearts of the 
besieged, and to give warning of their success to their fellow- 
warriors in the camp, who, arming instantly, rushed to their 
support. Ere morning dawned, Antioch was in possession of 
the Crusaders, with the exception of the citadel, whither, on 
the first alarm, Baghasian and the flower of his army had be- 
taken themselves. 





SSS 


Miterature. 
CONFESSIONS OF A PRETTY WOMAN.* 


In the multitude of female writers who contribute so liberally 
to our light literature, Miss Pardoe has for some time held 
a highly respectable position. On the publication of her “ City 
of the Sultan,” she at once acquired a great reputation. Her 
animated narrative, her lively and dashing style, and her strong 
feeling for the picturesque, rapidly won for her a very consider- 
able share of the public favour. Miss Pardoe, however, is not 
satisfied with the fame she has obtained as a describer, she is 
ambitious of being pronounced as clever a novelist; the success 
she has achieved as a narrator of her impressions of external 
‘objects, has induced her to draw upon the resources of her 
imagination for the materials of her narrative. When we first 
saw the announcement of her proposed undertaking, we antici- 

ated something peculiarly piquante. The revelations promised 
in the title could not fail of exciting curiosity; the only mis- 
giving we had, -was as.to the extent of these confessions: for 
when any of the sex determine on making “‘a clean breast,” we 
may anticipate a pretty long story. It requires_no slight exer- 
tion, we should imagine, in their case, “‘ to cleanse the bosom of 
its perilous stuff.” What worlds of mischief, what mountains of 
wrong—what incalculable offences, what innumerable peccadilloes, 
must not the Pretty Woman have committed! She is from her 
youth upward a chartered privateer; armed with a pair of bright 
eyes 24d an alluring smile, she is launched into society with 
letters of marque against all and sundry of the other sex who 


* Confessions of a Pretty Woman.” By Miss Pardoe, author of “ The 
City of the Sultan.’ 3 vols. Colburn. 
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venture within reach of her destructive artillery. Or with a full 
cargo of vanity and coquetry, she proceeds on her voyage, 
bartering for man’s sterling affection, till the hollowness and 
worthlessness of her wares become sufficiently notorious to render 
the trade no longer practicable—notwithstanding every possible 
artifice is employed to carry it on. But it is evident that Miss 
Pardoe possesses that better part of valour, which some heroes 
even do not disdain toemploy. She is discreet in her revelations. 
She will not “confess and be hanged.” She will only tell as 
much of the secrets of her sex as may be compressed into three 
volumes post octavo, and may serve in the most effective and 
agreeable manner to “ point a moral and adorn a tale.” The 
result is a striking and highly interesting novel, which we cannot 
entertain a doubt will be a great favourite at the circulating 
libraries. It is the story of an aristocratic beauty, the daughter 
of a very lovely woman, whose reputation began to diminish as 
her child’s attractions became evident. Vanity in the daughter, 
and jealousy in the mother, and a vast amount of pride and folly 
in both, bring about a series of events singularly illustrative of 
that vicious state of society which renders the education of the 
daughters of our nobles a curious parallel with that which 
furnishes the supply of Circassian slave girls for the Eastern 
market. There are many forcible passages in these volumes— 
the characters are clevesl individualized, and the story is ex- 
tremely interesting. There cannot, therefore, be a question 
that “The Confessions of a Pretty Woman” will greatly increase 
the reputation its popular author has already acquired. 


ALGERIA AND TUNIS IN 1845.* | 


WE have here two most interesting and entertaining volumes 
upon the aspect of Northern Africa, under the rule—or mis- 
rule—of the ‘‘ Christian Dogs” and ‘“ Infidel Invaders,” whom 
the renowned and patriotic chief, the real hero of a thousand 
and one Franco-Algerian despatches, the oft-gazetted but appa- 
rently ubiquitous and never-to-be-taken Asp-eL-Kaper, has, 
for so long a time, been battling with and striving to repel, in 
The gallant author of the work before us, who,. in company 
with Lord Feilding, has recently travelled through the province 
of Algeria and ‘great part of the Regency of Tunis, gives a 
graphic and’ Pe nite account of his adventures, including 
those among the wild and daring Arabs of the desert, and 


* Algeria and Tunis in 1845. By Captain J. Clark Kennedy: 2 vols. 
Colburn. 
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furnishes many curious particulars respecting them. He en- 
countered many of the vicissitudes of Bedoueen life, and met 
with unusual facilities for observation; and whether called upon 
to exercise his modicum of skill as a physician—a character 
in which the Arabs appear to have been willing to admit him, 
in virtue of certain seidlitz powders and other equally potent 

reparations which he carried with him—to partake of potage, 
i no means @-la-mode, or to assist in dispatching a fricandeau 
de Lion! he seems to have acquitted himself with perfect good- 
will, and to have afforded unmitigated satisfaction to his desert 
friends. 

Captain Kennedy and Lord Feilding appear to have visited 
every place of note in Northern Africa—Tunis, Sfax “ the 
rose-garden of the Desert,” Kairouan, one of the most sacred 
cities of the Mahometans, where the fanatic inhabitants, if not 
restrained, would have torn the travellers in pieces, and to 
which scarcely any Europeans had previously been allowed to 
penetrate; the site of ancient Carthage, the magnificent Am- 
phitheatre of El Jem, all appear to have been explored, as well 
as many other localities of almost equal interest, 

From among the many remarkable passages in this work, we 
extract the following, giving an account of a great festival held 
by a most extraordinary and fanatical sect, with some of whose 
members our travellers came in contact. 


‘The prescribed ablutions having been performed, the Aisaoua, 
standing in meditative postures, recited eight times the Mussulman 
profession of faith—‘ I bear witness that there is. none other god than 
God, and that Mohammed is his Prophet.’ In their voices there was 
something grave and solemn, which was most impressive. The Mokad- 
dam, or chief of the sect, then chanted a prayer for all Mussulmen, and 
called down upon them the benedictions of the Prophet. At the end 
of each prayer the Mokaddam stopped, and the Aisaoua, lifting up their 
voices in turn, asked health for one, or the blessing of maternity for 
another, and the chorus then taking it up, addressed a prayer to God, 
in accordance with the favour demanded. Incense was every now and 
then thrown on a brazier of live coals, and the chorus repeated in a 
loud voice, ‘ E's-salah! Es-salah!’ They then all seated themselves in 
acircle, leaving a vacant space in the centre of the court. ‘The Mokad- 
dam and his chief assistants took their places opposite to me, and at 
their side a dozen Aisaoua arranged themselves, each armed with an 
enormous tambourine, which they beat in cadence, while the chorus 
vociferated a song in honour of Ben-Aissa. There was in these songs 

an undefinable spirit of frantic rage, which produced in me a certain 
Impression of terror. I saw some of these fanatics roll enormous ser- 
pents in the hollow of their tambourines, while livid adders reared their 

ideous heads from the hoods of their bernous, and, dropping to the 
floor, glided over the marble as cold as themselves. In spite of the 
horror which I felt at this sight, curiosity got the better of my disgust, 
and I remained. 
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‘‘ IT must confess, however, that my heart beat violently; the dim 
obscurity, the infernal music, the women, shrouded in their white veils, 
appearing like phantoms risen from the grave, all prepared my imagi- 
nation for the horrid spectacle of a festival of the Aisaoua. 

‘‘ At the sound of this barbarous music, one of the party rushed into 
the circle with a frightful cry and extended arms, as if possessed by the 
evil one. He made the round several times, roaring hoarsely and 
savagely, then, as if compelled by a supernatural power, he began to 
dance to the sound of tambourines and drums. He was then clothed 
in a white bernous, and his ‘shasheah’ (red woollen cap) being taken 
off, the long hair left on the top of an Arab’s head fell over his shoul- 
ders. He then commenced his ‘ zeekr.’ The zeekr is a species of reli- 
gious dance, which consists in jerking the head from right to left, so 
that it touches the shoulders alternately. The whole body of the Aisa-— 
oua was in motion, his eyes soon became red and bloodshot, and the 
veins of his neck blue and distended ; nevertheless he continued his 
terrific dance. 

‘‘On a sudden two others rose up, and, with savage yells, joined the 
first. The three, excited by each other, redoubled their stampings and 
the motion of their heads, working themselves up into a state of 
frenzy impossible to describe. Now calling for red hot iron, small 
shovels, the broad part the size of the hand, with long iron handles, were 
given to them. Seizing each one, these enthusiasts, placing one knee 
on the ground, applied their hands, and even tongues, to the red hot 
metal. One of them more madly excited than his companions, placed 
the brightest portion of the instrument between his teeth, and held it 
in that position for upwards of thirty seconds. 

‘¢ Let not the reader think that I exaggerate ; I witnessed all that I re- 
late; and in order to impress the scene stronger on'‘my memory, the © 
performer of this last act placed himself directly opposite to me with a 
lighted taper in his hand. It is impossible for me to give a reason for 
what I saw, but I cannot disbelieve it; I smelt the stench of the burnt 
flesh, and when I afterwards touched their hands and feet, I found only 
a fresh and uninjured skin. . The sight of one old man nearly sixty-five 
years of age, gave me great pain; he grasped the red hot iron, and 
placing it on his leg, allowed it to remain there until a whitish smoke 
arose, which filled the whole house with its poisonous odour. 

‘‘ These dances lasted, in this manner, for the space of an hour. 
Notwithstanding the noise produced by the songs and the tambourines, 
the pai rattle in the throats of these mad fanatics could be distin- 

ished amidst the din; at last, exhausted by fatigue, they fell back- 
wards, one after the other, and lay senseless and motionless on the 
ground; the songs ceased, and nothing broke the solemn silence but 
the sound of their heavy breathings. A man, whose task it was to 
attend the half-dead wretches, now advanced, and placing his foot suc- 
cessively,.on the.pit.of their stomachs, pressed their sides strongly, 
kneaded their limbs, and caused them to revive. 

‘‘ The dance recommenced : four fresh Aisaoua rushed into the circle, 
and were soon in the same state of frenzy as their predécessors, striking 
their heads with the red hot shovels and stamping upon'them with their 
naked feet. Then, in their delirium, imagining that they were trans- 
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formed into camels and lions, they uttered the cries of the animals they 
represented, and feigned a combat between them; their mouths foamed 
and their eyes sparkled with rage. The Mokaddam now presented to 
them a leaf of cactus, of which the thorns, an inch in length and sharp 
aganeedle, made me tremble. At this sight the combat ceased, the 
Aisaoua threw themselves upon the cactus, they tore and ground it 
between their teeth, making the air resound with a hoarse noise resem- 
bling the horrid cries of an enraged camel. At this moment the women, 
placed in the upper gallery, raised their dismal ery of lu-lu, lw-lu, lu-lu. 

«This frightful scene was only the prelude to all the horrors I was 
about to witness. ‘Towards eleven o'clock the songs ceased, and coffee 
and:couscousoo were brought in, of which I found it impossible to par- 
take. The repast over, they recited a prayer before recommencing their 
dance; and, on the musicians beginning to strike their enormous tam- 
bourines,. seven or eight of the disciples rose, howling dreadfully, and 
dressed in white like their predecessors, began to perform the zeekr. 

“‘My acquaintance, Bou-Chama, was of this party, and, taking a bun- 
dle of small wax tapers, he placed first his hand, and then his arm, 
face and neck, in the flames. His features, when thus lit up, as they 
appeared from one moment to another through the varying flames, had 
quite a demoniacal appearance. 

“In the meantime, a Negro had amused himself by placing live coals 
in his mouth, which as he breathed, burnt brightly, and sent forth a 
thousand sparks. Without having been there, it is impossible to realize 
the terrific sight I had before my eyes. Opposite me, within two paces, 
was the Negro, whose glowing mouth displayed itself in a black and 
hideous face— his head, with its single lock of crisp woolly hair, vibra- 
ting rapidly from side to side—and around me the hellish music, the 
convulsive stampings, and the frightful cries of the dancers. 

‘The Negro was now in a state of the most furious excitement. 
Swallowing the still burning contents of his mouth, he seized a large 
scorpion, full of life and venom; placing it on his arm, he irritated the 
reptile in every possible manner, pinching it, putting it near the taper, 
and burning one of its claws. The enraged animal darted his sting into 
the offered hand; the Negro smiled, and raising the scorpion to his 
mouth, I heard it crack between his teeth, and, as he swallowed it, I 
turned my head aside in horror. The reader, perhaps, supposes that 
the scorpion was deprived of its sting, but I had ocular demonstration 
to the contrary; nay, more, I might have brought one from the Boud- 
jareeah myself and given it with my own hand, as many have done who 
have been admitted to these ‘ Hadrah.’ 

‘A yatagin was now brought, the point wrapped in a handkerchief, 
and two men held it horizontally about three feet from the ground. On 
seeing this, a man rose from his seat and commenced his zeekr, then un- 
covering his breast he sprang with all his weight.on the naked blade ; it 
seemed as if his body would have been cut in two by suchablow. He 
remained, however, with his bare breast on the sharp edge of the sabre, 
balancing himself with his feet, in a horizontal position, and tranquilly 
continuing his zeekr. ~ 
++* Meanwhile the four other Aisaoua continued their furious dance, 
beating their heads with the iron shovels brought to a red heat. To these 
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three others soon joined themselves, grasping in each hand a living 
adder, with which they struck their bodies. As they danced, the ser- 
pents wound themselves about their limbs, hissing horribly. Then seiz. 
ing them, some placed them in their mouths, so as only to permit the 
head of the reptile to escape; one even forced the adder to bite his 
tonyue, and leaving it thus suspended, continued his dance. Others 
squeezed them between their teeth toincrease their rage; and the irri- 
tated reptiles, in their desperate struggles to escape, twined around 
their necks, and hissing reared themselves above the heads of their 
tormentors. 

‘Excited by the specta¢le~before their eyes, and by the increasing 
noise of the music, the Aisaoua rose in a body and rushed to take a part 
in the dance. 

“Then commenced a scene which words cannot describe. Twen- 
ty Aisaoua, clothed in white bernous, with dishevelled hair and hag- 
gard eyes,-mad with excitement and fanaticism, bathed in sweat, 
and grasping serpents in their“hands, stamping, dancing, and conyul- 
sively shaking their heads, each starting vein swollen and distended 
with blood. ‘The women, like phantoms, assisting in this scene, lit only 
by a pale and solitary taper, uttered in a piercing tone their shrill cries 
of lu-lu, lu-lu, lu-lu ; this, mixed with strange songs, hoarse sounds, and 
the hollow rattle in the throat of each Aisaoua, as he fell exhausted and 
senseless, formed altogether a scene so totally repulsive to human nature, 
that it seemed in truth a feast of hell. | 

“Such dreadful exertions could not, however, last long; by degrees 
the number of dancers diminished, as one after another they sank under 


the fatigue, and their panting bodies strewed the marble pavement of 
the court. — 


* The feasteof'the Aisaoua was over.” | 
At the Eat time, when the recent unhappy events in 
ri 


Northern Africa have attracted so much attention, and aroused 
in every breast so great sympathy for its brave defenders and 
their daring chief, we feeléqamespecial pleasure in recommending 
this entertaining and agreeably-written work, as one which throws 
much light on the customs and condition of a brave but unfor- 
tunate people, and affords much valuable information as to all 
that is remarkable in and around the country they inhabit. 


LECTURES ON TEXAS. 


We perceive that Mr. Percy B: St. John, the author of the 
“ ‘Trapper’s Bride,” has been induced by the committee of the 
Maryle one Literary Institution to lecture on Texas, with 
recollections of personal adventure. As Mr, St.. John lecture: 
from personal experience, the course will be of great interest. 
The. ites fixed are. Monday, April 27th, and May 11th, and 
we believe any respectable person may obtain a ticket for one 
shilling, on personal application to the Secretary, 17, Edward 
Street. Portman Square. | 





